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MR. GATTI TO LEAVE 


METROPOLITAN 
IN APRIL 


Decision to Retire from Post 
As General Manager Of 
Opera at End of the New 
Season Announced 


At Helm For 26 Years 


Paul D. Cravath, for Direc- 
tors, Lauds Service to Amer- 
ican Artists and Regrets 
Breaking of Tie—Choice of 
Successor Waits 


IULIO GATTI-CASAZZA, gen- 

eral manager of the Metropolitan 
pera for twenty-six years, has an- 
nounced that he will retire at the expi- 
ration of his contract next April, not 
only from his activities as head of Amer- 
ica’s most famous opera house, but from 
operatic management anywhere. The 
noted impresario made up his mind be- 
fore leaving for Europe in the spring to 
retire at the end of the coming season, 
but at the request of Paul D. Cravath, 
chairman of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, he waited until his return 
from abroad this fall before making the 
decision final. Nothing has been made 
known as to a possible successor. 

In a letter to Mr. Cravath of June 
16, Mr. Gatti-Casazza confirmed a con- 
versation had within a month previous, 
and said that he believed it would be a 
wise move to retire. “This decision,” 
he said, “is taken in consideration of my 
rather mature age ard of the continued 
and exhausting hardships of a long di- 
rectorial career of forty-two years, 
twenty-seven of which will have been 
spent at the Metropolitan.” In thanking 
the board of directors through Mr. 
Cravath, for their confidence in him, 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza also expressed his 
gratitude for having put him and kept 
him for so many years at the head of 
“this hospitable country’s greatest op- 
eratic institution.” In a later letter 
in which he accepted Mr. Cravath’s 
suggestion that he delay his final deci- 
sion, he said that it was another proof 
of sympathy and confidence which could 
not be surpassed. 











Promises Brilliant Season 

After his return from abroad on Oct. 
25, Mr. Gatti-Casazza wrote Mr. Cra- 
vath confirming his decision and beg- 
ging leave to retire at the end of the 
coming season saying, however, that he 
wished to assure Mr. Cravath and the 
Metropolitan Opera patrons that all his 
best efforts would be used “to make 
the coming season brilliant and artistic- 
ally satisfying.” 

Mr. Cravath, in accepting Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s decision said that his an- 
nouncement was a great shock. “The 
management of the Metropolitan,” he 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Geoffrey Landesman 
After a Rehearsal of Die Walkiire, Given Successfully Under Dr. Artur Rodzinshi With 
Cleveland Orchestra Forces, the Cast Gathers for a Photograph. From the Left: Seated, 
Anne Roselle, Sieglinde; Friedrich Schorr, Wotan; Edwina Eustis, Fricke. Standing, Wilhelm 
von Wymetal of the Metropolitan Opera, Who Staged the Performance; Dorothee Mansti, 
Briinnhilde; Chase Baromeo, Hunding, and Paul Althouse, Siegmund 





COMPOSERS SOCIETY DENIES TRUST CHARGE 





Government Suit Instigated by 
Radio and Motion Picture The- 
atre Interests, Defense Answer 
States—Herbert, Foster Cited 
—Objective Is to Protect De- 
fenseless Copyright Owners 
From Piracy of Large Users 


DENIAL of violation of the anti- 

trust law and complete disavowal 
of any illegal practices is set forth in 
the forty-two page defense filed by 
the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers in answer to 
the suit brought by the federal govern- 
ment on Aug. 30 charging the Society 
and “allied” groups with constituting a 
monopoly. 

Declaring that the society was born 
of necessity in 1914 to protect creative 
artists from flagrant piracy of their 
works by organized and powerful per- 
forming agencies, the brief drawn up 
by Nathan Burkan, attorney for the 
defendant, recites the history of the or- 
ganization, defends its right to existence, 
and attributes the present suit to the 
activities of certain large users of copy- 
right music. 

“Defendants aver upon information 
and belief,” says the answer, “that this 


very suit was induced by and brought 
at the instigation of the several trade 
associations representing radio broad- 
casters and motion picture theatre own- 
ers throughout the United States, and 
that the object of this suit is to disable 
composers, authors and publishers from 
dealing collectively in protecting their 
rights against pirates to the end that 
such users of music may perform the 
copyrighted musical numbers of com- 
posers, authors and publishers for their 
own profit without paying a cent of 
remuneration for the genius and labor 
which created the musical numbers em- 
ployed in radio programs, motion pic- 
tures, cabarets, hotels, night clubs and 
other places of public resort and enter- 
tainment.” 

Among several cases in which the 
society has been successful in its pro- 
tection of members’ compositions, an 
early one is cited involving Victor Her- 
bert and his operetta, Sweethearts, pro- 
duced in 1915, the “hit tune” of which 
was the musical number, Sweethearts. 
Shanley’s Restaurant, a rendezvous for 
New York night life, quickly appropri- 
ated this single number for perform- 
ance at the cabaret and staged it in a 
manner in all respects competitive with 
Herbert’s production. Thereupon suit 
was brought by the society to protect 

(Continued on pege 17) 


WALKURE LAUNCHES ~ 
NEW CLEVELAND 
OPERA LIST 


Rodzinski Conducts First of 
Series of Six Productions 
Scheduled Under Auspices 
of Orchestra 








Staging Wins Praise 





Two Performances Enhanced 
by Vocal Artistry of Manski, 
Roselle, Eustis, Althouse, 
Baromeo, Schorr and Group 
of Local Artists 


LEVELAND, Nov. 5.—Repeating 

and carrying forward its triumph 
of last season, when Wagner’s Tristan 
und Isolde was produced in a manner 
to attract national attention, the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, led with fiery zeal by 
Artur Rodzinski, has achieved a strik- 
ing mew success with Die Walkiire, 
which it produced in Severance Hall 
on Thursday evening, Nov. 1, and again 
on Saturday night, Nov. 3. This was 
the first of the six operas announced 
for production by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra this season and supplied a royal 
beginning for what is to follow. So 
high has been the standard set by the 
two Wagenerian works, last year’s Tris- 
tan and the Walkiire just experienced, 
that the brightest hopes are entertained 
for the operas that are to come. 

Tremendous interest had been aroused 
in the Walkiire performances, because 
of last season’s outstanding success and 
because of the list of noted singers 
appearing in this year’s first opera. The 
promise of the musical beauties of Wal- 
ktire, played by a major symphony or- 
chestra under so exacting a conductor 
as Dr. Rodzinski, when combined with 
so inspiring a setting as that of Sever- 
ance Hall, and of a cast of the first 
rank, was one that evoked an atmos- 
phere of excitement as the first of the 
two capacity audiences assembled on 
Thursday night. This promise was 
more than realized by the two superb 
performances which the orchestra and 
the principals gave under Dr. Rodzin- 
ski’s masterful leadership, and at both 
representations the audiences were tu- 
multuously appreciative. 

The guest artists in the cast were 
Friedrich Schorr as Wotan, Paul Alt- 
house as Siegmund, Anne Roselle as 
Sieglinde. Dorothee Manski as Briinn- 
hilde, Edwina Eustis as Fricka, and 
Chase Baromeo as Hunding. The Val- 
kvries, chosen from among Cleveland 
singers, were Helen Haves, Vera New- 
stead Rowley, Alma Babb. Carabella 
Johnson, Marie Simmelink Kraft, Anne 
Aldrich, Tessica Freeman and Mardi 
Spanye Wolf. 

The production had the advantage of 
striking yet relatively simple sets de- 
signed by Richard Rychtarik, a Cleve- 

(Continued on page 5) 











Giulio Gatti-Casazza, for Twenty-six Seasons 
the Guiding Spirit of the Metropolitan Opera 


MR. GATTI RESIGNS 
METROPOLITAN POST 


(Continued from page 3) 

said, “has been so completely in your 
hands for more than a quarter of a 
century that I find it difficult to adjust 
myself to the thought of the Metropoli- 
tan without you in charge. I recognize 
however, your right to a life of leisure 
after such a long period of arduous ser- 
vice, which covers not only the four 
nerve-racking years of the Great War, 
but also the more recent crisis of the 
still existing depression. 

“You have been able to solve the 
problems of the Metropolitan because 
you have addressed yourself to them 
with unusual resourcefulness, energy 
and zeal. The service you have rend- 
ered American artists and American 
opera will long be remembered. Previ- 
ous to your regime, no serious effort 
was made at the Metropolitan to en- 
courage American composers by pre- 
senting American operas. Under the 
policy you inaugurated, a long list of 
American operas has been produced at 
the Metropolitan, and many American 
artists have been launched on successful 
careers. You have made it apparent 
to the artistic world that the doors of 
the Metropolitan are always open to 
Americans who have adequate artistic 
credentials.” 

Mr. Cravath also said that he was 
sure that “the world’s annals of opera 
offer no case of success comparable to 
yours.” 

The resignation of Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
will be referred to the board of directors 
at its next meeting. 








Austria Honors Teseanial with 
Early Fidelio Score 


Y muna, Nov. 2.—A first edition 
Beethoven’s Fidelio bearing the 
composer’s autograph was pre- 
sented to Arturo Toscanini by 
Chancellor Schuschnigg in the 
name of the Austrian Government 
at the conclusion of Mr. Toscanini’s 
performance of the Verdi Requiem 
given at the Vienna Opera House 
in memory of Chancellor Doll fuss. 
Showing strong emotion, the con- 
ductor thanked Dr. Schuschnigg 
warmly. The capacity audience 
included President Miklas, Cardi- 
nal Innitzer, and members of the 
government and the diplomatic 
corps. 
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Saying that he was through with 
operatic management, Mr. Gatti made 
no statement concerning his plams for 
the future except that he expected to 
live in retirement at his villa om Lake 
Maggiore in Italy. He did mot know, 
he said, what the plans of the board 
were in regard to his sucoessor bat he 
felt that there was no doubt an adequate 
one would be found. He imdicated that 
a more serious problem was that af 
discovering new composers and mew 
singers. 

Reports current fer some time of a 
possible merger of the Metropolitan and 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphomy 
Society, so as to combime the opera 
and the orchestra im ome imstitution, 
have, to date, received no official recog- 
nition from either organization. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza was borm @ 
Udine, Italy, Feb. 3, 1869. He was edr- 
cated at the universities of Ferrara and 
Bologna and had just graduated from 
the School of Naval Enginmestitg mm 
Genoa, when his father, who had been 
chairman of the board of directors at 
the Municipal Theatre m Ferrara, was 
called to a similar position im Rome 
The young man abandoned his emgi- 
neering career and, im 1893, assmmed 
the position his father had vacated. His 
success was such that five wears beter 
he was appointed director of La Scala, 
in Milan, where he remained for tem 
years, during which time he made mamy 
important productions inchoding the first 
in Italy of several of the later Wagmer 
operas. 

When Mr. Gatti-Casazza was called 
to the .Metropolitan im 1908, Artare 
Toscanini came with him. The acto! 
management was shared for two se2- 
sons with the late Andreas Dippel who 
had been one of the organization's lead- 
ing tenors. In 1910, Mr. Gatti assumed 
complete control. 

Announcement has been made that 
the new season will open on Saturday 
night, Dec. 22, instead of Monday, Dec. 
24, to meet the wishes of subscribers 
who wished to be free on Christm 
Eve. 


Dr. Hanson Introduces Novelties 


Rechester Philharmonic Plays 
New Werks by Tuthill, 
Redin and Landau 


Rocwester, Nov. 5.—The first Amer- 
scam Composers’ Coricert of the season 
was givem om Nov. | at the Eastman 
Theatre before a capacity audience. Dr. 
Howard Hamson conducted the Ro- 
chester Philharmonic in five composi- 
tioms, three of which were first public 





Dr. Howard Hansen, Whe Conducted the First 
Amacicam Composers’ Program in Rochester 


performamees. The concert was the 
thirty-fourth of its kind and began the 
temttin seasom of the series. 

The opening work was a suite called 
Symphome Fragments, by Herman Ru- 
Gm, who is a member of the Philhar- 
momic strimg choir, and who has had 
2 composition played by the orchestra 
om 2&2 previous occasion. The sections 
of the suite were Allegretto Ritmico 
Puppet). Andante Tranquillo (Land- 





Boston Symphony Gives American 
Premiere of New Malipiero Work 


Italian Composer’s Symphony im 
Unconventional Form Con- 
ducted by Koussevitzky — 
Eroica Played in Memory of 
Henschel 


Boston, Nov. 5.—Malipiero’s Sym- 
phony, styled in “four tempi, as the 
seasons,” was given for the first time 
in America by the Boston Sympihomy 
under Serge Koussevitzky at Sym- 
phony Hall on Oct. 19 and repeated om 
Oct. 20. The complete program: 

Symphony (in four tempi, as the seusorms 


WMakgurrn 
Variations on a Theme by Hayfin, Gp. Siz 
Brahms 

Symphony No. 3 in E Fiat (reica 


(In memory of Sir George Henschel 

Interest in this program quite matural- 
ly centered upon the new work by Mali- 
piero, a symphony by courtesy only 
since its component parts bear slight 
relation to each other, either m tomaliity 
or length (the third movement is ex- 
tremely short), nor do the mowements 
disclose the regularly developed themes 
customarily included im a symphom; 
Nevertheless, the music claims the at- 
tention through its pictorial effect and 
its freedom from pedantic harmomerc 


structure. Dissonant progressions are 

mumgied with comsonant chords in ac- 

cofdamce with the flow of very free 
(Continued on page 14) 





Next Bayreuth Cycle in Year of 
Olympiad 

Bayvasuts, Nov. 1.—The next series 
of Wagmeriam operas at Bayreuth will 
be givem during the year of the Olym- 
pid, im 1996. Opera, theatre and Ger- 
mamy’s famous folk festivals will pro- 
wide diversiom for those attending the 
world’s sports classic in that year. Two 
performamees of the Ring Cycle, eight 
of Lohengrim and six of Parsifal are 
om the 1966 Bayreuth program. Per- 
formamces will begin July 20 and end 


‘ 7? 
Aug 





Pederal Music Festival of 1935 to Be 
Held in Switzerland 


Lucerst, Nov. I. — The Federal 
Music Festival will be held here July 
27, 2, 1935. Im event of an extremely 
large participation, the Festival will be 
arramged im two parts. Bands from all 
parts of the country will be heard on 
this occasiom. The last Federal Music 
Festival was held at Berne in 1931. 


scape), Scherzo (Facets), Lento Sos- 
tenuto (Horizon), and Tarentella (Al- 
legory). The composer endeavored to 
describe musically the five words taken 
at random—those in parenthesis—and 
has written charming and effective lit- 
tle bits. The fine orchestration and gen- 
eral excellence of the music speaks 
well for Mr. Rudin’s musical future. 

The second composition, a tone poem, 
Bethlehem, by Burnet C. Tuthill, wa: 
written at the suggestion of Eugene 
Goossens, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, and is dedicated to him 
Bethlehem is pastoral in character, quiet 
and reflective. 

Another first hearing was that accorded 
Irving Landau’s Sinfonietta. Mr. Lan 
dau has dedicated the music to Dr. Han 
son. The Andante Sostenuto is quiet 
and lyric in character and the Allegro 
con brio rough and humorous. The 
audience appreciated all three of the 
presentations and applauded the com- 
posers, conductor and orchestra heartily. 

After the intermission, Charles Mar- 
tin Loeffler’s Pagan Poem, given before 
on these programs, was played with 
Sandor Vas as piano soloist. As a clos- 
ing number, Burrill Phillips’s Selections 
from McGuffey’s Readers was given to 
the delight of the audience. Dr. Hanson 
and the Symphony gave their usual fine 
interpretation, and the audience was en 
thusiastic throughout. 

On Nov. 2, Sergei Rachmaninoff 
played before a sold-out house at the 
Eastman Theatre, and was induced by 
a great deal of applause to add several 
numbers to his program. 

Mary Ertz WILL 


OPERA IN CHICAGO 
SIGNS NATIVE STARS 


Henry Weber Added to Conduc- 
torial Staff—New Singers 
Announced 
Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—By special ar- 
rangement with radio station WGN, 
Henry Weber has been secured by the 
Chicago Grand Opera company to con 
duct Lohengrin, Tannhauser and So 
lome. The addition of Mr. Weber 
rounds out a staff of conductors that 
includes Gennaro Papi, Dino Bigalli, 
Leo Kopp, Isaac Van Grove, Siegfried 
Vollstedt, Ricardo Dellera and Fausto 
Magnani. Dr. Frederick Stock will 
make two special appearances during 
the season as guest conductor of Tristan 

und Isolde, as previously announced. 
Paul Longone, artistic director of the 
company, has added several new names 
to the personnel. Among these are Titta 
Ruffo, Ezio Pinza and Della Benni, 
Milwaukee soprano who will sing the 
title role in the special Bellini centen 
nial performance of Norma on Dec. 5 
Mario Duca, tenor, will sing in Salome 
and Boris Godounoff. Three new Amer 
ican debutants are Franca Sommigli 
(Marion Clark of New York City), 
Giuseppe Bentonelli (Joseph Benton of 
Oklahoma), and Anna Turkel. Mis: 
Somigli will make her Chicago debut 
as Madeleine in Andrea Chenier on 
Nov. 12. Mr. Bentonelli is, like Mis 
Somigli, a product of La Scala. He 
will sing Cavaradossi in Tosca on Nov 
13. Miss Turkel will appear as San 
tuzza on Nov. 17. Julius Huelm, noted 
young baritone, will be heard in the 
performance of Tristan und Isolde 





Following the opening presentation of 


Turandot on Nov. 10, a reception will 
be held on the stage. 
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Photographs by Geoffrey Landesman 


Two of Richard Rychtarik's Striking Sets for the Cleveland Production of Die Walltire, Which Successfully Imaugurated the Orchestra's Series of Operas. At the Left Is the Scene in the 
Second Act Where the Battle Between Hunding and Siegmund Is Turned Against the Latter by Wotan's Interference. Anne Roselle as Sieglinde Is At the Left, and Dorothee Manski, as 
Briinnhilde, at the Right. The Scene on the Right Is the Final Picture of Briimmbilide’s Fire-Emclosed Rock, with Wotan Bidding His Disobedient Warrior Daughter a Long Farewell 


(Continued from page 3) 
land artist, whose work bears witness 
to the study he has made of the par- 
ticular advantages of Severance Hall. 
The expert stage management of Wil- 
helm von Wymetal Jr., from the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York, and the 
most skillful lighting played their part 
in the cumulative effect of performances 
that were impressive throughout and in 
their climactic moments deeply stirring. 
The enthusiasm which was shown at 
the end of the first act on Thursday 
mounted to the proportions of an ova- 
tion after the final act. Dr. Rodzinski 
and the singers were called upon to 
acknowledge successive surges of en- 
thusiasm by curtain calls that were the 
signal for further bursts of applause. 


Orchestra Heart of Triumph 


Admirable as were the artists, headed 
by the most widely celebrated portrayer 
of the role of Wotan now on the ope- 
ratic stage—the Bayreuth veteran, 
Friedrich Schorr—the heart of this tri- 
umph was in the orchestra pit; where, 
as in Tristan a year ago, the splendors 
of a full symphonic ensemble were lav- 
ished on one of the most richly hued 
and glamorous of the great orchestral 
scores that sprang from the genius of 
Richard Wagner. The virtuoso or- 
chestra seemed tipped with flame, from 
the opening measures of the storm 
prelude to the concluding chord of the 
fire music, the brass pealing forth with 

ignificent effect in heroic passages; 
the strings lyrically, sensuously elo- 
quent; the woodwinds choiring subtly 
and tenderly; the whole texture of the 
instrumental web glowing, and chang- 
ing in glint and gleam as the familiar 
motifs were disclosed in their endlessly 
fascinating transmutations through the 
unfoldment of this miraculous score. 
Che exultant sweep of the Ride of the 
Valkyries was not more superbly 
achieved than the tender music of the 
first meeting of Sieglinde and Sieg- 
mund, and the noble sonorities of pas- 
Sages such as that representing the fury 
of Wotan in the last act were matched 
in appeal by the playing of individual 
instruments in the statement of single 
motifs, like that of the sorrow of the 
Walsungs in the long-drawn supper 
scene of Act One. 





Dr. Artur Rodzinski 
Hunding, Chase Baromeo, the Siegrmand, Paul Althouse, and with Ossip Gabrilowitsch, a 
Distinguisived Visitor 


Over all was the tireless, temsely 
vigilant and always domimating beat 
of Dr. Rodzinski, whose conducting was 
something of white heat throughout 
as was, indeed, the playing of the en- 


semble that responded to his every 
demand. 
Principals Win Laurels 

The principals were fused, like the 
orchestra and the stage details, mito a 
well balanced and smoothly adjusted 
ensemble. Their individual merits, ho 
ever, were not obscured by this excel- 
lence of ensemble The moble vwontce 
of Mr. Schorr pealed forth with the 
richness and the resonance that have 
made him a favorite im the first opera 
houses of the world. The Wotan that 
has been so warmly praised m Bay 
reuth, Berlin, London, Ne York am 
elsewhere was a Majestic and movwme 
study. Few will soon forget the fyr- 
cism of his Abschied or the tragedy 


“Das Ende! Das Ende!” 


in his cry 


{Left}, Whe Comducted the Walkiire Production, Chats with the 


Great things were expected of this noted 
baritome. What he gave was his thrill- 
img best. 

For many, however, the singing of 
Paul Althouse as Siegmund was on 
just as high a plane. If anything, the 
role seemed one cut more to this ad- 
mirable tenor’s measure than was Tris- 
tam, im which he appeared with marked 
success last year. The baritonal char- 
acter of so much of Siegmund’s music 
troubled him not at all. His highly 
vitalized tone cut through the orchestral 


swirl with flash and stir. The love 
music and the so-called Spring Song 
were temderly and melodiously sung, 


umd the scene of the drawing of the 
sword from the tree trunk was exciting 
even for those to whom it was an old 
story. so much of realism and illusion 
tid Mr. Althouse bring to its big mo- 
ment—a matter of highly intensified 

cal coloring and convincing acting. 

Mme. Roselle’s Sieglinde was marked 


by the intelligence and sound routine 
that this singer habitually brings to 
her operatic characterizations and her 
singing was consistently effective. The 
Brinnhilde of Mme. Manski was con- 
vincing in all of its varying moods, 
from the exhilaration of the Battle Cry 
to the penitence and supplication of the 
final scenes with Wotan. Nothing in 
the performance was more moving than 
the Announcement of Death to Sieg- 
mund in the second act, for which the 
soprano had the dark notes to match 
the fateful phrases of the orchestra. 
Only praise can be given the Hunding 
of Mr. Baromeo. It was a triumph of 
make-up and as darkly threatening in 
voice as in appearante, the while it 
met Wagner’s requirement that this 
character should have an_ underlying 
rude dignity. 

The young Cleveland singers had 
been well prepared for the exacting 
scene of the Valkyries at the opening 
of the last act. both as to the singing 
of their difficult but magnificent music 
and the stage business that can be more 
than a little disillusioning if not adroitly 
handled. As Walkiire employs no 
chorus, this first work of the series 
of six operas did not bring into promi- 
nence the art of Giacomo Spadoni, the 
choral director, but it was evident that 
hard ensemble training had been given 
the Valkyrie group. 


Stage Settings Imaginative 


The stage settings of Mr. Rychtarik 
were imaginative, yet spare; the more 
effective by reason of their economy 
of line, their freedom from superfluous 
detail. The episode in the first act, 
when the door of Siegmund’s forest 
home is blown open and the interior 
flooded by the radiance of Spring, was 
achieved with a charm that was richly 
preparatory for the ecstatic music of 
the love scene that followed. The entire 
production, it is believed in Cleveland, 
is one throughout to challenge compari- 
son with the productions of Walkitire 
in any of the world’s opera capitals—in 
addition to which, Dr. Rodzinski's or- 
chestra was to be heard in playing of 
an order not to be achieved by anything 
less than a symphony of the standing 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

E.A.-B. 
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LONDON PAGEANT OF LABOR A FINE ACHIEVEMENT 





Alan Bush, Whose Evocative Music for the 
London Pageant of Labor Reveals the Com- 
poser in a New Light 


ONDON, Nov. 1.—In this article 
I give pride of place to the Lon- 
don Pageant of Labor which was 
produced at the Crystal Palace from 
Oct. 15 to 20, for it impressed me as 
being an event far more important than 
the London Press in general was will- 
ing to acknowledge. For musicians it 
was especially interesting. As orator in 
this Pageant, | heard Alan Bush’s music 
at seven consecutive performances and 
found it increasingly interesting. In its 
unifying effect, it was far above the 
average “incidental” music. For those 
with ears to hear, thematic ideas and 
developments were always significantly 
employed; for those whose ears were 
less sharp, Mr. Bush’s harmonic and 
melodic inventions were unfailingly 
evocative. Indeed, Matthew Anderson’s 
story of Labor’s struggles and hopes 
was everywheretintensified by the music 
whether it was exclamatory, as in the 
orchestral outburst accompanying the 
execution of the Luddites, or descrip- 
tive, as in the preceding riot scene, or 
a culminating expression, as in the sim- 
ple and beautiful chorus, Lord see these 
empty hands. I very much hope that 
this score will not suffer the usual fate 
of “music for occasions,” that it will 
not be allowed to fall into silence. Mr. 
Alan Bush is already well known to 
us here as a composer of “absolute” 
music; this accomplishment revealed 
him, at least to me, in a new light. 

Edward P. Genn’s work I had never 
seen before. Let me say at once that 
his production was an outstanding 
achievement showing him equally im- 
aginative in devising broad effects and 
in concentrating upon an intimate at- 
mosphere. He is a master of crowd 
manipulation. In deploving his forces 
—actors, dancers, chorus. crowd-groups 
music, lighting—he never allows the 
audience to lose sight of the central 
motives of the whole conception. 

In brief, it will be long before I for- 
get the impression of this Pageant. and 
especially of one of its points of climax. 
the Ballet of Machines, enacted bv chil- 
dren to music which proved Mr. Bush 
to be almost as good an engineer as 
a composer. 


Provincial Music 
London is not the be-all and end-all 


of music in England. Among the fac- 
tors which have contributed towards de- 


Bush’s Music and Genn’s Direction 


Combine in Impressive Spectacle 


By Bast. MAINE 


centralization are the British Music 
Society, the symphony orchestras which 
bravely struggle om im various provin- 
cial centres amd the chamber music 
movement of which the veteran, W. W. 
Cobbett, is the champion. In my own 
opinion, nothing is more desirable than 
the decentralization of Music and of 
the Theatre; and for the last ten years 
I have advocated it im many an article 
amd lecture. The great value of the 
movement (or call it tendency if you 
will) is that it emcourages the expres- 
sion of individuality im local centres, 
amd that at a time when the levelling 
influence of mechanized music is hard 
at work, is somethimg worth encourag- 
ing. Nowhere im England has that note 
been struck and sustained so strongly as 
at Bournemouth. 

I write this immediately after a visit 
to that pleasant town. While I was 
Staying there, a landmark in Bourne- 
mouth’s history was passed. On Sept. 
30 Sir Dan Godfrey put down his baton 
for the last time as Musical Director to 
the Corporation. On Oct. 3 it was 
taken up by his successor, Richard 
Austin (son of Frederick Austin, com- 
poser and simger) for his first sym- 
phony concert there. Some may be in- 
clined to expect a new and young con- 
ductor to bring about a cleavage in 
policy. They overlook one thing. Mu- 
nicipal music is as constant a factor as 
any to be found in our national life. 
The statues of Queen Victoria, standing 
solidly in the chief squares of our sea- 
side resorts, are not more constant in 
attitude amd composition (not to say 
composure). It is true that radio edu- 
cation and the arrival of the “ordinary 
listener”—he used to be “the man in the 
street”—have made for a certain amount 
of uplift during the past ten years. But 
the criterion is the same as ever: is the 
program good entertainment? The box 
office supplies the answer. 


Gedfrey Lays Aside Baton 


From a musician’s point of view, 
Bournemouth, more successful than the 
majority of seaside towns, has struck 
a balance between good entertainment 
and that we are pleased to call “good 
music.” More successful than most 
horoughs, it has banished the Edward- 
iam nightmare of Seaside Music. That 
has beem Sir Dam Godfrey’s accom- 
plishment during forty-one years of 
service. During that time he has ham- 
mered away at his theme: “Give people 
good stuff and they! like it in the 
emi.” Adaptability rather than versa- 
tility has been his outstanding quality. 
He has never been too proud to con- 
duct modish popular music whether by 
George Gershwin. Noel Coward or 
Jerome Kern: nor has he ever hesitated 
to amswer the challenge of contempo- 
rary music. In the case of advanced 
music he has been shrewd enough to 
make the most of any notoriety that 
was to be had im that hot and dustv 
field. If he could not enjov a doubtful 
composition, he always enjoyed the fun 
of tackling it. I recall one occasion 
when he becan im that attitude and 
gradually yielded to the music’s persua- 


sion. It was last year when I per- 
formed with him in the first movement 
of Arthur Bliss’s Morning Heroes. At 
first it was “rum stuff” but at the end 
of the performance he said, “You know, 
I’m beginning to like it.” 

Sir Dan’s last concert was an epi- 
tome of his range of activities, save 
that there was no “rum stuff.” The 
combined Municipal Orchestra and 
Military Band played up to the occasion, 
especially in Elgar’s Cockaigne. In all 
his long career, | think Sir Dan could 
have done few things better than that. 
Two movements from Haydn’s Fare- 
well Symphony were included, and 
were played in candle-light. One by 
one the players extinguished their can- 
dles and left the stage until the music 
melted into silence. But one candle re- 
mained glimmering, and in its light Sir 
Dan, although the symphony was over, 
went on conducting. It was as if he 
was loath to say goodbye to the scene 
of his long service. Then, as if taken 
by surprise that he had been deserted, 
he put out that remaining candle and 
walked off in darkness. At the end of 
the concert, Sir Hugh Allen publicly 
thanked him for his services to British 
music, and the audience rose and 
cheered again and again. 


American Works at Proms 


Two American works were given in 
the Promenade Concert programs— 
Frederick Converse’s California, and 
Deems Taylor’s Circus Day, both of 
which were brought back for their first 
performances here by Sir Henry Wood. 
He secured for both the whole hearted 
approval of that generous and catholic- 
minded audience at the Proms. Musi- 
cians in this country are always curious 
where American composers are con- 
cerned, and always ready to acclaim an 
outstanding talent among them. Deems 
Taylor’s work was much to the audi- 
ence’s liking, music full of genuine 
good humor. He can rest assured that 
his jests, no less than their presentation, 
were genuinely appreciated. Whether 
his Circus day relies too much upon the 
“actual thing” and not enough upon 
imagination is a point for debate. Some 
will think that he has fallen in too 
readily with the photographic method. 
Perhaps the question did not arise in 
his own mind. So versatile a musician, 
I fancy, would be prepared to admit 
that, as a composer, he is not a very 
good critic. 

Converse’s_ light-hearted work is 
frank program-music. Light-hearted I 
call it, but is it not also heavy-handed 
at times? I have never witnessed those 
scenes at the fiesta at Santa Barbara; 
but it struck me that the composer’s 
breezy, tuneful manner would have been 
more attractive had he not yielded so 
easily to mere noise. Being in the same 
program, Kodaly’s Hary Janos Suite 
offered a comparison: this too is a 
gaudy score, but it has the advantage of 
being more quaintly conceived, of being 
more of a genuine fantasy. For all 
that. both works, as I have said, were 
popular successes, and for that we can 
be grateful at the end of a season not 





Edward P. Genn Directed the Pageant with 
Laudable Finesse and Imagination 


very remarkable for its first perfor- 
mances. 
Beecham Scolds Yorkshire 

Coinciding with the last week oi 
the Proms was the Leeds Triennial Fes- 
tival at which Sir Thomas Beecham 
not only conducted but also made 
speeches. And bitter were his words. 
The attendance at the Festival fell short 
of expectation and Sir Thomas had 
something to say about Yorkshire prid 
ing itself on being the most musical 
county in England! It is to be hoped 
that the Norfolk and Norwich Festival, 
which had died but now is being revived 
for Sept. 1936, will prove more success- 
ful if only in a competitive spirit. These 
old established festivals are finding it 
difficult to fit in with the conditions of 
contemporary life. 

The London concert season has 
opened with the usual conflict of piano 
recitals. Lamond has embarked upon 
a course of all Beethoven’s sonatas, and 
Hofmann has opened a series to which 
the description, Master, has been ap- 
plied and in which he will be followed 
by various pianists of various schools. 
A brilliantly successful concert was 
given on Oct. 9 in the Queen’s Hall 
by the Weiner Sangerknaben, “whose 
voices,” wrote Pope Pius XI, “are as 
flute-like and sweet as those of Angels 
in Paradise.” Finally, the Sadler’s 
Wells Opera Season has opened with 
a delightful performance of Rimsky 
Korsakoff’s Snow Maiden. 





Cast for Bruno Walter’s Orpheus 
Performance Announced 

The cast for the performances of 
Gluck’s opera, Orpheus and Euridice 
which Bruno Walter will present in 
concert form with the New York Phil 
harmonic-Symphony at Carnegie Hall 
on Dec. 6, 7, 8, and 9, has been ar 
nounced. Maria Olszewska will sing 
the role of Orpheus. At the Thursda: 
evening, Friday afternoon. and Sunday 
afternoon performances Grete Stueck 
gold will be heard as Euridice. As 
previous engagement made it impossibl 
for Mme. Stueckgold to appear on 
Saturday, Anne Roselle will sing the 
part that evening. Elisabeth Schuman 
will take two parts, The God of Lov 
and The Spirit. The Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus of 100 singers under the 
direction of Giulio Setti will assist. 
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A Japanese Classical Dancer 
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One of the Traditional Noh Dances, Which Still Reflect the Old Japanese Life, Both His- 
The Building Is Specially Built and an Individual Who Moves 


ETURNING to Tokyo after an 
absence of six years, I was 
amazed at the great changes that 

have taken place theatrically in the third 
largest city in the world. My first im- 
pressions of Tokyo were gained when 
| went there in 1928 to dance in the 
Imperial Theatre for performances in 
honor of the enthronement celebrations 
of Emperor Hirohito. The beautiful 
modern Imperial Theatre, which was at 
that time under the expert direction of 
E. Yamanoto and was giving superb 
drama both ancient and modern, is now 
a motion picture palace. This is a sym- 
bol of what has taken place theatrically 
in Japan during the period of depres- 
sion. 

The Japanese motion picture syndi- 
cate headed by Mr. Otani and known 
as the Shochiku Trust, now owns or 
controls more than 300 theatres of 
every kind, Kabuke, doll, geisha, Noh, 
Bugako, as well as picture houses, 
throughout the empire, and controls 
through long-term contracts the ma- 
jority of its leading actors, singers and 
dancers. 

Under its former management the 
Imperial Theatre not only supported a 
permanent repertory company (a large 
group of actors, actresses, musicians, 
artists, and dancers of the highest 
standard) qualified to produce any form 
of Japanese drama, but it made pos- 
sible the appearances in Tokyo of emi- 
nent European and American artists. 

Praise for Acting of Women 

[he theatre was equipped to produce 
Noh plays in the strictest Japanese 
classical style. But more important 
than this, the company experimented, 
building a new style, modern in feeling, 
but growing logically out of Japanese 
theatrical tradition. For the first time 
men and women played together. Amaz- 
ing as are the onagatas (men who take 
women’s parts), the time has certainly 
come when the Japanese women should 
take a place for themselves in the Jap- 
anese theatre. Excellent actresses, in- 
deed, were those whom I saw in the 
Imperial Theatre plays. Particularly im- 
pressive was Miss Mori who appeared 
in an unforgettable drama entitled 
Love-crazed. For over an hour she 
acted, sang, and danced, assisted by 
choruses and excellent lighting effects. 
This was not a drama of objective plot 
and action but a study of the psycholog- 


torically and Religiously. 


N. Seen through the Eyes 
of an Occidental Artist 





About and Recites a Poem, Is Accompanied by the Chorus, Which Is Also an Orchestra 





The Geisha Dance, a Popular Entertainment at Banquets and Other Public Functions. These 
Geisha Are Performing a Classical Dance at the Maple Club in Tokyo 


ical state of a woman demented from 
love. It was perhaps rather a dance 
interwoven with words than a play en- 
hanced with dance, so perfectly were 
the varied elements synchronized. 


Love-Madness a Favorite 


Madness from love seems to be a fa- 
vorite subject in the Japanese theatre. This 
year at the Kabuki-za we saw Kikugorio 
Onoye in one of the old Kabuki dramas, 
perform a solo dance (with words) in 
which he depicted a love-lorn youth. He 
danced with the kimono of his love, the 
expressive emptiness of the beloved’s gar- 
ment and the strange wail in his unnatural 
voice disclosing a dance drama of tragic 
beauty. Sometimes long and tedious to a 
westerner, these solo dances nevertheless 
are deeply impressive. One never forgets 
the idea, the picture, the slow movement. 
In comparison, our solo dances, usually 
lasting from three to five minutes, seem of 
very fleeting beauty. For our impatient 
American audiences we hit the high spots, 
so to speak. The audience may applaud 
wildly, but desires to proceed immediately 
to further excitement. The Japanese dancer 
seems to sink into the collective con- 
sciousness of his undemonstrative public. 
The same dances are repeated generation 
after generation, with the result that the 
personality of the dancer is absorbed in 


the content of the thought. The ideas and 
the movements are repeated endlessly ; the 
dance has crystallized into the complete- 
ness of a finished work of art, the past 
speaking to the present, and the present 
absorbed in eternal values. 

In 1928 I saw Osanai’s Little Theatre 
which was modern in the same sense as 
our little theatre movement; but since his 
death no one has been able to carry on 
his excellent work. Now one sees movies 
and revues, both American and Japanese. 
The Japanese revue is a hybrid of East 
and West. The Japanese imitate all of 
the worst features of our shows and have 
none of the essential brilliancy and racy 
spirit so typical of our Broadway Jewish 
and Negro Americanism. 


Tap and Toe Dancing Incongruous 


Tap dancing and toe dancing seem to 
have an irresistible appeal for the Japanese 

but these dance forms are unsuited to 
the Japanese physique. At the Geisha 
Theatre in Kyoto I was fortunate enough 
to see the spring celebrations, and at the 
beginning of the program was completely 
captivated with the rows of exquisite girl 
singers and samisen players on either side 
€ the theatre, and with the doll-like geishas 
in their elaborate costumes performing their 
refined dances. ‘Suddenly all this loveli- 
ness and delicacy disappeared, to be fol- 
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An Onagata, Male Dancer Im- 
Personating a Woman 


lowed by the most banal scenes, copies 
from the cheapest type of American revue. 
But the English program notes have an 
unwitting humor all their own. 


Traditional Theatre Still Attracts 


li, however, Japanese modernism seems 
to have run amuck, the old Kabuki Thea- 
tre still maintains its hold upon the people. 
‘The same great actors, Koshiro, Mitsu- 
goro Bando, and Kikugoro continue there, 
doing their famous roles in the traditional 
style, and are training their sons to take 
their places when they themselves shall 
have become too old to act. Kabuki is a 
great “theatre,” and it was a pleasure to 
see crowded houses every time we went. 
the auditorium and stage are unusually 
large, the stage fillng one whole end otf 
the theatre. ‘The seats are expensive for 
Japan (eight yen) and performances last 
trom 3 p. m. to 10 p. m. What goes on 
behind the Kabuki stage is always thrill- 
ing, though little known to the public 
which is rigorously excluded. I had been 
backstage many times before, but I was 
delighted to see that, at the first time they 
went, Harald Kreutzberg and Frederich 
Wilckens (with whom I was giving con- 
certs) were as excited as I was. The 
gorgeousness of the actors’ costumes, the 
artificiality of their elaborate makeup, the 
neatness of the Japanese dressing-room, the 
exquisite properties, and the efficiency of 
the costumers and stage hands could not 
fail to impress anyone—either in or out of 
the theatre. 

In Osaka we saw the famous doll theatre 
—a form of Japanese theatrical art older 
than Kabuki. Many of the plays as well 
as the dances and movements of the dolls 
have been incorporated into the Kabuki 
theatre. The doll theatre is quite different 
from any Occidental marionette theatre. 
Each doll is handled by three men, one 
man manipulating only a given part of the 
doll. The operators can be seen from the 
waist up. To a Westerner this technique 
is at first quite distracting; but one soon 
becomes so absorbed in the drama, and 
the men handle the dolls so expertly that 
one even forgets they are dolls. The stage 
in this type of theatre is different from 
the ordinary one. It is oblong with a low 
ceiling. A narrator and a musician sit 
on a platform near the audience. The 
scenery often changes as quickly as in the 
movies. Zoe Kincaid, who has been giving 
a series of interesting lectures in English 
in Tokyo on the Japanese theatre, has made 
translations of the doll plays, and she is 
hoping to bring the doll theatre to Amer- 
ica in the near future. 

The Noh theatre is also still very much 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Vienna Begins Its New Season 





Truce Succeeds Crisis Over 
Krauss at State Opera—Sly 
Has Its Introduction at Rival 
House — Toscanini Series a 
Sensation — Josef Hofmann 
Warmly Greeted After Absence 
of Twenty-Five Years 


By Dr. Paut STEFAN 


VY IENNA, Nov. 1.—The season be- 
gan with a rather unexpected crisis 
in the Clemens Krauss directorate of 
the state opera, partly political, partly 
musical. it did not result in a final 
break, although for two days the edi- 
torial rooms of all papers expected 
Director Krauss’s resignation. At this 
writing, he apparently has made his 
peace with the high officials of the 
Austrian Government for the time be- 
ing. Whether this will last long is a 
matter of conjecture. 

The Volksoper, after its auspicious 
beginning with the Merry Wives of 
Windsor and Lohengrin, had, as its first 
novelty, Sly by Wolf-Ferrari. This 
work, frey 1ently performed in Italy and 
Germany is unknown to Viennese 
audiences. “he text, as well as the rich, 
beautiful music of a strong creator, 
made a deep impression. The interpre- 
tation was exceedingly successful. The 
Volksoper method of working is clear 
and exact; there are a few extraordi- 
nary vocal achievements, but nothing to 
disturb the even flow of the production. 
The work of the two conductors, Walter 
Herbert and Dr. Robert Kolisko, merits 
special mention. If the Volksoper, 
which ts a private institution, has sufh- 
cient funds to tide over the difficult be- 
ginning, one may predict a fine future 
for the house. 

Toscanini Again Sensation 

The sensation in Vienna at present 
is again Toscanini who returned here 
for a series of concerts almost imme- 
diately after his Salzburg Triumphs. 
All but two of these must be left for 
review later. Of the first concert, | 
can report only impressions of the re- 
hearsals. It was a repetition of the 
Salzburg Wagner concert with a few 
minor changes, but with Lotte Lehmann 
as soloist. Fragments of Wagner's 
works—beginning with the Faust Over- 
ture and including the Parsifal Prelude 
and the Good Friday music—were heard 
in matchless perfection. We have some 
scruples here about giving such ““Wag- 
ner Evenings” in a concert hall, and 
these scruples could be well founded in 
the case of any other personality; but 
Toscanini is above such critical techni- 
calities. The listener was over-powered 
by the performance just as he was at 
Salzburg. 

The second concert in Vienna also 
adhered closely to the Salzburg program 
and added the overture to Rossini’s 
early work, La scala di seta, and 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony—a high- 
light in interpretation. Then followed 
L’aprés midi d’un faune, the scherzo, 
Queen Mab, and the Passacaglia of 
Bach-Respighi. This was one of the 
subscription concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Society, the first performance of 
the jubilee series. The subscription con- 
certs of the Philharmonic are in their 
seventy-fifth season. 

City Honors Weingartner 

On this occasion, Mr. Toscanini was 
made an honorary member of the or- 
chestra. Another jubilee was celebrated 
on the occasion of Weingartner’s forty 
years as conductor. The city presented 
him with a ring in remembrance. 


Artists who appeared before their de- 
parture for the United States included 
Bronislow Huberman, Ignaz Fried- 
man, and an artist who, compared to 
the foregoing, is a rare guest in Vienna 
—Josef Hofmann. Huberman achieved 
a triumph of proportions unusual even 
for him. He played with the Philhar- 
monic, under the baton of Georg Szell, 
the conductor of the German Landes- 
theater in Prague, who proved himself 
an accompanist of fine understanding 
and yet of individuality. Friedman gave 
one of his famous Chopin recitals. Hof- 
mann also played Chopin—the Concerto 
in E Minor. It is twenty-five years 
since he last appeared in Vienna and 


the whole younger generation only knew 
and reverenced his name. His marvel- 
ously clear and mature playing aroused 
storms of applause and he had to con- 
sent to give an evening of his own. 

The reviewer had opportunity to hear 
the Westminster Choir—not in Vienna, 
but in Graz, the second largest city in 
Austria. The ensemble of twenty 
women and twenty men, under John 
Finley Williamson, sang mainly folk 
songs and spirituals in significant ver- 
sions and their excellent ensemble was 
greeted heartily in the only Austrian 
town in which they appeared. They 
came from Budapest and left for Switz- 
erland. 





Personalities at the Venice Festival 


MUM 





Giacomelli 


COTTE 


LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS 
COMPLETES NOVEL PLAN 





Group Commissions Seven American 
Works to Be Played by Noted 
Organizations 

The League of Composers has com- 
pleted its list of seven works by Ameri- 
can composers, these works to be per- 
formed by seven different organizations 
who, from the time of the inception of 
the new Commission Plan, have agreed 
to take part in it. The composers, in- 
stitutions and their conductors are: 
Roger Sessions, whose new symphony 
will be played by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, conducted by Leopold Sto- 
kowski; Louis Gruenberg’s Serenade, 
to be played by the Chicago Symphony 
under Frederick Stock; Walter Piston’s 
Symphonic Poem, to be presented by 


the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, conducted by Bruno Walter; 
Roy Harris’s Song for Occupations, 


now being sung by the Westminster 
Choir, Dr. John Finley Williamson, 
conductor; Randall Thompson’s chorus 
for male voices to be sung by the Har- 
vard Glee Club of Boston; Virgil 
Thomson’s Mass for chorus and per- 
cussion, to be sung by the Adesdi 
Chorus, Margarete Dessoff, conductor, 
and a string quartet by Nicolai Bere- 
zowsky to be played by the Stradivarius 
Quartet. 


EMINISCENT of the recent 
Venice International Music 
Festival are these photographs—at 
the left, Darius Milhaud, who con- 
ducted the Suite from his opera, 
Maximilien, with Henry Pruniéres 
(right), a distinguished commenta- 
tor from France. Below, Alban 


Berg with Hannah Schwartz, who 
sang his successful aria, Wine. 





Trudy Goth 


With the return to this country of 
Frederick Jacobi, the League’s execu- 
tive board now includes Mrs. Arthur 
M. Reis, chairman; Marion Bauer, 
Aaron Copland, Mr. Jacobi, Lazare 
Saminsky, Roger Sessions, Alexander 
Smallens, Minna Lederman, editor of 
the magazine, Modern Music, and Dr. 
Thaddeus H. Ames, treasurer. 

The auxiliary board has been revised 
this season under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, chairman of the 
Westchester Music Festivals. 





Vv 


S. A. McReynolds Wins Competitio 
with Grand River Suite 


OKLAHOMA City, Nov. 5.—S. A. 
McReynolds recently won a competition 
held by the Oklahoma Chamber Music 
Society. The award of the judges, Mrs. 
D. H. Roche, Tosca Berger and the 
Director of the Society, was bestowed 
upon Mr. McReynold’s Grand River 
Suite, a brief work for strings based 
upon folk tunes from the Grand River 
territory. The suite. will be performed 
by the Sinfonia of the Society at one 
of its subscription concerts during the 
coming season. 


GOOSSENS FEATURES 
WORK BY HINDEMITH 


Heifetz Hailed in Brahms Con- 
certo—Rethberg in Recital 
on Artist Series 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 5.—The Secon 
pair of seasonal concerts by the Cin 
cinnati Symphony with Jascha Heifet: 
as soloist, and conducted by Eugen 
Goossens were given in Emery Audi 
torium on Oct. 26 and 27. The fol 
lowing program was presented: 


Symphony in B Minor (Unfinished) . Schubert 





ORS are Brahms 
Mr. Heifetz 

Symphony, Matthias the Painter. . Hindemith 

Prelude to Act. 3 of Lohengrin...... Wagner 


Had the program for these concerts 
been other than it was, Mr. Heifetz’s 
eloquent and deeply moving perform 
ance of the Brahms concerto might 
easily have been accounted the most 
memorable achievement of the new 
symphony season. With his perform- 
ance of the Elgar Concerto, last year, 
it stands as one of the superlative things 
he has done in the course of many 
appearances in Cincinnati. The _ in- 
evitable retrospective appraisal of the 
current season will give it its just due 
At the moment, however, Cincinnati 
concert goers are discussing Hindemith 
rather than Heifetz. 

Matthias the Painter is by far th 
most provocative piece of contemporary) 
music that has been presented by Mr 
Goossens since he has become conductor 
of the orchestra. However furious 
were the discussions of its musical 
merit, after it had been played, ther 
were no dissenting voices as to the 
work of Mr. Goossens and the or- 
chestra. Whatever of excellence the 
score contained was set forth with evi 
dent enthusiasm and admiration by Mr 
Goossens and his men. The resulting 
performance was stimulating to a de 
gree. The Schubert music was charm 
ingly presented and the Lohengrin Pre 
lude provided a dramatic conclusion. 

Elisabeth Rethberg gave the first re 
cital of Mr. Thuman’s Artist Series in 
Taft Auditorium on Oct. 23. Her pro 
gram included arias by Gluck, Mozart 
and Verdi, a group of Lieder and songs 
by contemporary composers. 

S. T. WILson 





CADMAN BEGINS TOUR 





Vocal Quartet Visits Mid-West with 
Composer in His Works 


Charles Wakefield Cadman recently 
began his fall tour with his quartet 
Helen Freund, soprano; Constance 
Eberhart, contralto; Edwin Kemp 
tenor, and Eric Cooke, bass; presenting 
a miscellaneous program, appearing i! 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, West Virginia 
and Indiana, continuing until Dec. 10 
The first half of the program is de 
voted to Mr. Cadman’s songs and pian 
compositions, the second half to hi 
cycle, White Enchantment, given wit 
scenery and action. 





Charles Heinroth Inaugurates Third 
Season of Organ Recitals 


Charles Heinroth inaugurated his 
third season of organ recitals on Oct 
20, in the Great Hall of the College ot 
the City of New York. The recital, his 
122nd at the City College, was devoted 
exclusively to the works of Bach. 





— wr 





DEAR MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Hard to believe, I'll admit, but it 
comes to me first hand. When Elisabeth 
Rethberg arrived in New York on the 
Rex last month for her tour, the pho- 
tographer of one of New York’s daily 
papers went out on the tender to meet 
her. He took several photographs, then 
jotted down that she was a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera. Next he 
asked her: “What do you sing?” The 
great singer waited a moment, not sure 
which of her many roles to mention first, 
thinking that was what the photog- 
rapher was enquiring. But before she 
had a chance to reply, that worthy said, 
“Basso?” and when the singer burst 
out into very natural laughter, he cor- 
rected (sic) himself with: “I mean— 
tenor ?” 

And this happened in New York be- 
tween Quarantine and the dock in this 
year of grace 1934! 

. . 7 

The gifted Elmer Rice, one of the 
best of American playwrights, is very 
angry with New York’s dramatic crit- 
ics, because they they didn’t like his 
new play, Between Two Worlds. He 
said some very hard things about them 
the morning after the premiere and then 
followed it up with wrathful words at 
a lecture at Columbia University on 
Oct. 31. Not only did he upbraid the 
critics, but also our first might audi- 
ences. 

But the critics remain unperturbed. 
Don’t you think Richard Lockridge of 
the New York Sun put it delightfully 
when he wrote as follows? 

“I would be sorry to believe that 
Mr. Rice is leaving the Theatre, par- 
ticularly as he seems much more adept 
at writing plays than at making speeches. 
Of course, to excitable playwrights, 
reviewers who call their bad plays bad 
are always nincompoops. This is a 
law of nature, but not one of the more 
important laws.” 

Right you are, Mr. Lockridge, cer- 
tainly “not one of the more important 
laws” ! 

I speak of this, because composers and 
performers in our music world are given 
at times to feel about our music critics 
as Mr. Rice does about the gentlemen 
who write about the drama. And really 
there is no excuse for it in either case. 
Critics are hard working writers, who 
have to suffer many trials in the course 
of their year’s work. They are not 
infallible by any means, but, by and 
large, they do what they can to call 
attention to the best that comes before 
their eyes and ears. 

And they have been known to praise 
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Mr. Rice on many occasions, from his 
first play through such successes as 
Street Scene .and Counsellor-at-Law 
last season. Mr. Rice can not be so 
naive as to think that everything he 
writes is first class. If he is, he’s in 
a bad way; that is, success has made 
him think he has reached perfection. 
And that we know is not so in the case 
of anyone engaged in creative writing. 
* * * 

To the Believe It or Not Collection, 

add these: 


In a Newport, R. L., newspaper, sent 
me by a friend, under date of Aug. 28, 
1931, I read of a concert planned for 
the benefit of the Henderson Home, at 
which a folk song singer, Raoul S. Bon- 
nano, is to appear. On the same pro- 
gram, the violinist, Frank Kneisel, is 
announced to take part, of whom the 
paper says: “Frank Kneisel, widely 
known pianist, has contributed his ser- 
vices as guest artist and will come from 
his summer home at Blue Hill, Maine, 
bringing an accompanist with him.” 

This same friend also tells me that 
in the notice that appeared in a well 
known New York newspaper on the oc- 
casion of the death of the above named 
artist’s father, the celebrated Franz 
Kneisel, violinist and string quartet 
pioneer, reference was made to Fritz 
Kreisler, who played at the services, as 
“Fritz Kreisler, also a violinist.” Per- 
haps calling him “also a violinist” is 
better than calling him a “pianist,” as 
the Newport paper called his son, but 
even so, it shows what a dangerous 
thing it is to let news men write about 
music or musicians, whether in New- 
port or New York! 

e's 6 

I have a letter from a gentleman who 
signs himself “Imp No. 149” (self- 
constituted), pointing out that on the 
front page of the theatrical paper, 
Variety, for Oct. 23, some startling 
news appears. It seems that this usually 
accurate sheet announced that Johann 
Strauss the Younger is coming to this 
country. My correspondent suggests 
bringing also Gilbert & Sullivan to pro- 
duce their works for Tony Pastor and 
thinks that Verdi and Wagner conduct- 
ing their own operas at the Metropoli- 
tan would be good box-office. 

To me, his suggestions seem a bit 
far-fetched, but they remind me of a 
similar misconception. One of these 
wealthy symphony patrons, who don’t 
know much, but have a vague idea of 
what they like, was consulted about 
guest conductors for the orchestra. She 
said: “Well, I’ve heard of Mahler; 
couldn’t we get him?” Madam—and 
Variety—what you both need is an 
Orpheus to act as impresario. 

* * * 


The late Lilli Lehmann was one of the 
most definite personalities among opera 
singers and her “tantrims,” as Granma 
Bett called them, were as famous as 
her superb art. I was told the other 
day by a man who had known her, that 
she said she always slapped the face 
of the leading tenor at the beginning 
of every season, and then she had no 
further trouble for the rest of the year. 
One wonders just how far a soprano 
would get with that sort of thing in 
this day and age. Prima donnas, like 
ordinary females, who have secured 
woman’s “rights” have had to forego 
numerous privileges they used to enjoy. 

* * * 


On a program of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters for Nov. 
8, on which William Lyon Phelps spoke 
on contemporary American novels, I 
see that my good friend Harry Rowe 
Shelley was listed to “give selections 
on the organ.” I thought that this busi- 
ness of calling things “selections” had 


been limited by now to the outermost 
points of music loving America. But 
I must be wrong, for as I turn the 
page I see that Mr. Shelley was not only 
to play “selections,” but that the music 
he was down to play was “Nibelungen 
Fantasie” and “Carmen Fantasie.” 
Think of it, in the august halls of the 
Academy, an organist playing what 
amounts to potpourris, for that is what 
a “fantasie” of this kind is. The “fan- 
tasies” are credited on the program to 
Wagner and Bizet respectively, both of 
whom did not write them for the organ 
(it does not state who did!), nor did 
they, as far as I know, write any organ 
music. Perhaps Mr. Shelley was just 
to play melodies from these operas ex- 
temporaneously on Nov. 8? Perfectly 
all right, say I, but hardly what one 
would expect in an Academy program. 

Incidentally, fantaisie is the spelling, 
not fantasie, gentlemen. The English 
phantasy or fantasy, however, would do 
as well. 

This was an occasion for a_ well 
known organist like Mr. Shelley to play 
some of the excellent organ music by 
our own composers. Mr. Shelley, by 
the way, has written some himself. 

- ¢ 2 

How I chuckled the other day reading 
an article in one of the leading German 
music magazines on the appointment of 
Richard Trunk to the Munich State 
Academy. Trunk, who succeeds Sieg- 
mund von Hausegger, now retired, is 
known to us, for before the war he was 
conductor of the male ‘chorus of the 
Arion Society in New York, a thor- 
oughly respectable musician, well versed 
in the not too exalted realm of German 
singing society conducting. Recently 
he has been conductor of the Cologne 
Male Chorus Society. And he has in 
recent years won favor as a composer 
of songs for concert use, not songs of 
the distinction of Strauss, but rather of 
the type of Hans Hermann, whose songs 
were so widely sung here twenty years 
ago. In short, effective music, sure of 
its effect on audiences, but essentially 
transitional in value. 

The article explains why Trunk is the 
man to succeed Hausegger. No matter 
what you think of Hausegger, he has 
ever been a musician of high ideals, a 
composer of refinement, a conductor of 
uninspired, but sincere quality, essen- 
tially a patrician musician. Trunk is 
just the opposite. But, says the article, 
he comes from the people and at this 
time such a one is the man for the great 
post of head of Munich’s State 
Academy. 

And now comes the laugh: One of 
the reasons advanced by the article as 
entitling Trunk to this post, says the 
writer, is that it was Richard Trunk 
who in 1922 was one of the bitterest op- 
ponents of Bruno Walter in the fight 
which led to Walter’s being forced to 
leave the Munich Opera. 

There’s a reason for you! That’s the 
kind of thing that aids a man in getting 
an important post today in the land of 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. O tem- 
pora, o mores! 

. * * 

I have always had a warm spot in 
my heart for Franz Liszt since he dedi- 
cated three waltzes to me, and then 
there were other qualities about the 
man which endeared him to me, though 
that, as Mr. Kipling says, is another 
story. 

When Liszt was dying in Bayreuth 
in 1886, he very definitely ordered that 
he was to be buried in that town and 
that under no circumstances was his 
body to be removed to any other place. 

Naturally, his native Hungary has 
always wanted the ashes of her eminent 
son and from time to time controversy 





With Pen and Pencil 


Guy Maier Does Not Begin His Inimiteble 
Musical Journey Programs Uniil the End of 
the Year, but in the Meantime, Tours in Two- 
Piano Programs with His Contrére, Lee Pattison 








over their removal has waxed hot. We 
nuw learn, however, that an agreement 
has finally been reached between the 
German and Hungarian govermments 
by which, forty-eight years after their 
interment, what is left of Liszt will be 
re-interred, this time im his native soil 


* * » 


I guess the New Deal is here, all 
right, and it is making itself felt in ewery 
field. I just see that Victor Andoga, 
resident in New York for some years, 
and formerly active at La Scala m the 
department of mise en scéme, has been 
engaged as a member of the producing 
staff of Radio City Music Hall, and 
simultaneously Marco Montedoro, one 
of that institution’s producing staff, has 
been asked to submit designs for sets 
and costumes for Pelléas et Mélisande 
and Iphigenia in Aulis for the Phila- 
delphia Opera. 

It would seem that those who give 
opera have at last realized that some of 
thel finest things in scenery and costumes 
are achieved by the producers of what 
are called the “stage shows” of our lead- 
ing motion picture houses. That's a 


step forward. 
* . 7 


I never heard this one before, al- 
though George Gershwin, who told it 
to me, assures me that it’s not new. 

Two popular music composers are 
discussing Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 

“Strange, isn’t it?” says ome “that 
the man who wrote Yes, We Have No 
Bananas! made so much more money 
from it than Becthoven did from his 
Fifth Symphony ?” 

“Yes,” replied the other, “but Fifth 
Symphony is a lousy title,isn't it?” (The 
adjective before title is the familiar 
Broadway word for bad, used just as 
swell is used to mean good—a bit of 
current day mis-usage!) 

I guess it is, from a popular song 
composer’s viewpoint. But it’s a great 
symphony, just the same, says your 


a 
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Concerts Display Rise in Number and Interest 





Season Waxes as Halls Are Filled for Many Varied Events— 
Rachmaninoff and Lhevinne Applauded—Mme. Hudson-Alex- 
ander Returns in Fine Recital—London String Quartet Gives 
Beethoven Series Before Disbanding—Theodate Johnson Makes 
Debut in Program of Freshness and Novelty—Ray Lev and 


Leonard Shure Greeted 


ARIETY was definitely the strik- 
ing characteristic of New York's 
concert fortnight, brought about by ap- 
pearances of pianists, singers, dancers 
and ensembles of various types. Several 
debutants made excellent impressions. 
Among well-known artists heard was 
Maria Jeritza, at the first Rubinstein 
Club concert. Clarita Martin gave an 
interesting evening of Spanish dances at 
her initial appearance and Grischa Go- 
luboff, boy violinist, showed further 
gifts in a taxing program. 
Alan Seymour Makes New York Debut 
The first all-Chopin program of the year 
was given by Alan Seymour, son of Har- 
riet A. Seymour, New York music educa- 
tor, in his New York debut recital at 
Steinway Hall on the evening of Oct. 22. 
Certain vagaries—both technical and in- 
terpretative—indicated that Mr. Seymour 
has not yet reached full pianistic maturity, 
but he showed much promise in a difficult 
program including four Preludes, the B 
Minor Sonata, three Mazurkas, Three 
Etudes, the G Minor Ballade, and the F 
Sharp Minor Impromptu. Several encores 
were demanded by a cordial audience. 


Paul Engel Sings Debut Recital in 
Spite of Lost Music 
What promised to be a recital of con- 


siderable interest musically was prevented’ 


from being so on Monday evening, Oct. 
22, when Paul Engel, baritone, made his 
debut in the Town Hall, accompanied by 
Jerome D. Bohm at the piano. For the 
music was left in a taxicab on the way 
to the hall and until well after nine o’clock 
the audience waited, while as much of the 
printed list as could be secured was bor- 
rowed from the library of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

This obviously resulted in the singer’s 
being consideralby disturbed. In Pergolesi 
and Verdi, Wolf, Schumann, Schubert and 
contemporary English and Americans, Mr. 
Engel chose to introduce himself. His 
singing of the first three composers men- 
tioned lacked, to our mind, rhythmic feel- 
ing and his tone was frequently marred 
by insufficient breath support. Perhaps 
this was due to the loss of the printed 
music and the subsequent delay. It seems 
kinder to think it was and to defer judg- 
ment until Mr. Engel appears under more 
normal conditions. 


Ray Lev Heard Again in Town Hall 
Ray Lev, pianist. Town Hall, Oct. 23, 


evening 
EE Bach- Busoni 
Sonata in E, Op. 109.............. Beethoven 
Etudes Symphoniques .............. Schumann 
Visions Fugitives: Poetico, Dolente, Ban we 
ED “Gaadhnccacececccesocccees Prokofie ff 


Gavotte in F Sharp Minor, Op. 32..Prokofieff 
Two Preludes: F Sharp Minor, B Flat, 
Rachmaninoff 

This young pianist confirmed the im- 
pression she made at her debut here last 
season that she is the possessor of a highly 
promising piano talent. Handicapped 
though she was by an unwisely chosen pro- 
gram of a generally sombre and even aus- 
tere cast, she again displayed a well de- 
veloped technical equipment, musicianly un- 
derstanding, an excellent structural sense 
amd the priceless asset of apparently un- 
limited vitality. 

She showed from time to time a funda- 
mental feeling for big effects, which, how- 
ever, were not always realized because of 
an occasional hardness of tone in fortissimo 
passages, as well as a tendency to hurry. 
Many of the Chaconne variations were ad- 
mirably done, whereas the spiritual es- 
sense of Beethoven’s Op. 109 rather eluded 
her, and the fact that a wider range of 


tonal color and greater resources of the 
imagination are essentials that she needs to 





Ray Lev Gave a Piano Recital of Great 
Interest in the Town Hall 


strive for now was demonstrated also in 
the Schumann variations. The Prokofieff 
numbers were all effectively played and 
the B Flat Prelude of Rachmaninoff, al- 
though a too preponderant left hand and 
a too hurried tempo obscured the right 
hand figure, brought the recital to a bril- 
liant close. A large and enthusiastic au- 
dience exacted many extra numbers. 


Emerson Conzelman Sings Well Chosen 
Program 


Appearing before a capacity audience 
at the Barbizon on the evening of Oct. 23, 
Emerson Conzelman, tenor, showed him- 
self to be the possessor of a well schooled 
voice, to be a competent musician and a 
highly intelligent program-builder. His 
two groups in English by Dowland, Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, Kramer, Dobson, Hughes, 
and Besly were admirably chosen and or- 
dered, as were the Lieder of Brahms and 
Wolf and a French group. Chosing noth- 
ing beyond his capacities, Mr. Conzelman 
eschewed theatricality and went about his 
program with fine artistic reserve, taking 
care to project words intelligibly (a rare 
delight), and to convey the intentions of 
the composers with a minimum of per- 
sonal inoculation. The audience proved 
itself well aware of the recital’s worth. 
Accompaniments were played by John 
Doane. R. 


Joan Field Makes a Successful Debut 


Joan Field, a young violinist and pro- 
tégée of Albert Spalding, made an aus- 
picious debut in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 24, playing a well balanced 
program in which the staples were Mr. 
Spalding’s arrangement of the Corelli Son- 
ata in A, the Bach Chaconne and Doh- 
nanyi’s Concerto in D Minor. 

The Corelli Sonata was a_ technical 
achievement, lacking only in fluidity of in- 
terpretation, and the Chaconne (for violin 
alone) though deficient in sonority was 
given a _ dignified performance. The 
Dohnanyi Concerto received the most un- 
derstanding treatment, revealing a more 
personal attitude and approach than had 
been evinced in any of the preceding works. 
The shorter and more intimate pieces by 
Achron, Sarasate, Boulanger and Suk were 
flawless tona] cameos. André Benoist, ac- 


companist to Mr. Spalding, lent sympa- 
thetic and intelligent aid. P. 


Leonard Shure in Town Hall Recital 
Leonard Shure, pianist. Town Hall, Oct. 
25, evening : 
Sonata in D Minor, Op. 49.............. Weber 
Sonata in SEE a Mozart 
Ballade in F Minor, Op. Valse Brillante 
in E Flat; Nocturne in 7 Op. 62, No. 1; 
Polonaise in F Sharp Minor, Op. 44. .Chopin 
The essentially musical qualities dis- 
closed by this young pianist on his first ap- 
pearance here last year were again in evi- 
dence on this occasion, when he offered a 





Josef Lhevinne Filled Carnegie Hall at 
His First Appearance of the Season 


program that, however restricted its range 
made exacting demands upon his abilities 
as an interpreter. His fluent, clean-cut 
technique found a congenial medium im the 
Weber Sonata, but more subtle nuancing 
and a more sparkling lilt would have added 
to the effect of his Mozart playing. 

The high light of the program was his 
playing of Chopin’s so-called Tuberose 
Nocturne, which was characterized by in 
gratiating tonal qualities and noteworthy 
poetic imagination, which enabled him to 
create and sustain a definite mood of re- 
flective beauty. This quality was not given 
full scope in his untraditionally robust read- 
ing of the Ballade in F Minor, which, 
however, was structurally unusually com 
pact. This young pianist obviously pos- 
sesses an unusually sensitive musical na 
ture, which will be able to express itself 
more faithfully when he acquires command 
of greater beauty of tone. The waltz was 
brilliantly played and the D Minor Prelude, 
given as an encore, was particularly well 
done, while the added Soirée dans Grenade 
on the other hand, lacked characteristic 
Debussy atmosphere. The audience was 
warmly demonstrative. C 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander Returns 


Hudson-Alexander, soprano 
Town Hall, 


Caroline 
Arpad Sandor, accompanist. 
Oct. 26, evening : 

The Meeting, from Rodelinda; O Sleep 

Why Dost Thou Leave Me? from Semele; 

O King of Kings, ae, from 

Esther .... -Hande!l 


Vier Ernste Gesinge. “Denn es Gehet dem 
Menschen; Ich Wandte Mich; O Tod, wie 


Bitter; Wenn ich mit Menschen und 
mit Engels Zungen.... — 
Béhmische Volks-Liede Hatt’ cmen 
Knaben; Wunder; Verséhnung; Abschied; 
pe nae Kirchweih Vaclav Stepan 
oe Be ymn; Spring Henschel 
hite Peace .Bax 
Yarmouth Fair ......... Warlock 
CON. sectuhacces~ : Kramer 
Joy, Shipmates, Joy! (Ms.) Hanson 


Only an artist of perfect taste backed up 
by high artistic ideals would have attempted 
this program and only one with complete 
mastery of her artistic resources could have 
projected it as did Mme. Hudson-Alex- 
ander. To move from the long-spun pianis- 
simi and sustained phrases of the Semele 
aria, to the exaltation of the Allelujah, was 





Barrett 

Theotiste Jstrean Displayed High Art in 

e New Work Dethutt Fhagnanm ef Unusual 
Sangs 


an achievement im iftseth, 
passed 
The Brahms somes were givem the deep 


beautifully encom 


spiritual sionifuame thew sm oftem lack in 
performance. Ptrttage tlhe most rewarding 
of tthe four was Ted, wie Bitter bist Du. 


tharmingly con- 
» Very agree 


The Stepan somes were 
trasted and were im every way 
able mnowelts 
Sir ‘George 
iM imMemonrum 


Hensel! twa songs, sung 
remind) many bearers tha 


ths compossr ies more excellent songs 
than ‘he ® gemenally credited) with, [n 
Spring, tthe simers pertect enunciation 
brought ott all tthe same charm of the old 


English poom. Howard Hansen's manu 
script song was lhiitiy effective with a fine 
B Piet at tthe close andi was redemanded 
Mime. Bhutison—Alesandier has held! a high 
position an tthe caniks of concert, oratorio 
and Church singers for a numijer of years. 
That ther art i sttill wundiminisited is: highly 
eratityme to those wim enjoy fine vocaliza 
tion, supported lhy real! musical) intelligence 
Mr. Santior’s axcenpaniments were excel 
lent Gn every respect D 
Carnegie Hell Coewd Hears Lhevione 
Josef Uhevinne, 
ict. 27, aifternoon 


namst. Carnegie Hall 


Toccat: Se humann 
Two Sonstas, G amil B Rk Searlatt 
Sonuta, Op Beethoven 
Fantase im F Wino Valke im A Plat 
Op. &; Nature im & Tiree Etudes 
Op. B&B, B Mnw 4% Minor and C 
Mimor Chopin 
Ondine; Cinghes 4 tramens les freuilles; Feux 
d’ Artifice Debussy 
Nocturne ffor ‘kf lend albne Seritabin 


Dtuile im E Pk 
All of tthe ttamilan 
Lhevinne antt were 


Rubinstein 
thanacteristics of the 
unpiy im evidence at 
the emimernt pints first metropolitan 
appearance Gi tthe semsem. Hie was de- 
cidedly am tthe weam andi reacted! perceptibly 
to the heartening spectacle of am audience 
that filled the great auditorium Only a 
piantst with hs supreme tecinical contro! 
would werture t> qpem a recital with so 
exacting 2 Gonpemiion as Schumann's 
Toccata, andl itt meedl onily be recorded that 
the continuo smcessiom of double notes 
was Set forth with tie uftmest clarity and 
smoothness amd] att a dizzw speedi ‘ 

The same ficttress of finger and limpid 
touch Characterized lis playing of the two 
Scarlatti omimiattwes andi the performance 
of the Walldstem Sonat, albeit the opening 
movement of ths work was talem at « 
rapid @ tempo as t> obscure the rhythmic 
patterns The Chopim group reached a 
chimax am tthe three etnies, alll tossed off 
with apparent disregard! for their inherent 
difficulties, the oxttrwe situliy being played 
with a Speci! spimit of Iraxura. While the 
technical aypectt of lis playing ef De- 
bussy is ‘hevond repreact, the classic reti- 
cence Gt pedal] that he adinpts is foreigm to 
the mature of tthe music. The Seriabim noc 
turne was umesited witth suftle poetic color 

Cinctneurd am frage 27) 
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“All of it gives the promise of a rich temperament 
and musicianship” 


—NEW YORK TIMES, November 1, 1934 





in her first New York recital at Town Hall SOP RANO 
on October 31, 1934 


New York Times, Nov. 1, 1934—“Her original, interesting program should be 
studied by the purveyors of routine selections, and it augured the intelligence * 
and resourcefulness which her singing fortunately fulfilled. 

“The singer’s voice, pure in intonation and varied in color, is less mature than 
her vivid and charming personality. Thus the Debussy group was exquisitely 
given, for here her sensitivity and musicianship dealt with material within its 
range. This applied also to three of Randall Thompson’s fine songs, beautifully 
achieved. 

“Virgil Thomson’s settings were a kind of rhapsodic vocalize. These, too, Miss 
Johnson sang well. Enunciation and phrasing were usually excellent. Much of 
her recital was finely realized. All of it gives the promise of a rich temperament 
and musicianship not yet wholly matured vocally.” 


—Hubbard Hutchinson 


New York Sun, Nov. 1, 1934—“Miss Johnson deserves thanks for an unconven- 
tional program. Certainly it was a treat to hear Handel’s ‘Lucrezia,’ a solo cantata 
modeled after those of Giovanni Carissimi, who created the form. One of the 
florid airs was a ‘furioso,’ sung with fluency and well sustained phrasing by Miss 
Johnson. 
“Her singing showed understanding and musical intelligence. Because of clearly 
recognizable designs and real sincerity she gained the interest and approval 
of her audience, which was large. Her best qualities were undoubtedly those 
exhibited in the Handel cantata.” 

—W. J. Henderson 


New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 1, 1934—“A program well off the beaten path and 
of exceptional musical worth was presented by Theodate Johnson at her debut 
recital in Town Hall last night. 
“An adjunct to Miss Johnson’s program was the unconventional employment of 
a spotlight, justified in this case by its heightening of the singer’s considerable 
beauty of face and form. 
“From the interpretative angle Miss Johnson revealed herself as a highly intelli- 
gent and, in her less emotionally exacting songs, charming singer.” 

—Jerome D. Bohm 


New York World-Telegram, Nov. 1, 1934—“Miss Johnson employed a not unlim- 
ited vocal equipment with care, intelligence and taste. In English her diction was 
particularly distinct and expressive.” 


—Pitts Sanborn 


New York Evening Journal, Nov. 1, 1934—“Many thanks, Theodate Johnson, for 
an unhackneyed song recital! 


“It was both a surprise and a pleasure to sit through a vocal evening so refresh- 
ingly different as was the debut concert of this young American soprano. Miss 
Johnson is mistress of more resources than merely vocal ones. Although her 
voice is not as big as it might be, she uses it with a rare intelligence, and the 
production is always smooth and liquid. 

“But what is real news is that she had the good taste to select an unusual pro- 


gram of true musical worth. The exciting novelty was a rare solo cantata by 
Handel. 


“She sang the eight parts, alternating narratives and arias in excellent Italian 
diction, and with a clear sense of the dramatic intensity of the words. 
“She showed other phases of her singing in groups of songs by Debussy and 
Delius, and she was happiest in the latter. 
“A large and fashionable audience applauded the singer heartily. Altogether a 
most auspicious occasion.” 

—Henriette Weber 


New York Post, Nov. 1, 1934—“But with the first phrase of Debussy’s ‘Il pleure 
dans mon coeur’ I sat up, surprised and delighted, and at the conclusion of the 
song I knew that Miss Johnson was a specialist, not a general practitioner. For 
Miss Johnson swam into the music with that peculiar show of languor that comes 
naturally only to the born Debussyite. Her voice here found its true element. 
It sported subdued colors and accomplished the moon-drenched phrases like any 
expert and accredited impressionist organ. 


“Perhaps I am limiting the confines of Miss Johnson’s talent by pinning it down to 
Debussy alone. Perhaps it would be better to say that, starting with Debussy, the 
soprano is a medium for the creations of contemporary lyricists, and of those of 
the future. For Miss Johnson also made the most of a series of songs by Delius. 


“Mr. Virgil Thomson came out at the appointed time to play the percussion in- 
struments, the only accompaniment to his songs. Miss Johnson applied herself 
to these fragments from the Song of Songs with the required ecstasy and a good 
jeal of virtuosity.” 

pags —Samuel Chotzinoff 


Personal Representative: ALEXANDER KAHN, 216 East 49th Street, New York 


heodate Johnson 





George Platt Lynes 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for November 10, 1934 


Three Orchestras Give New York Striking Lists 





Klemperer Takes Leave of Philharmonic-Symphony and Hans Lange 
Assumes Baton—Stokowski Goes to Eighteenth Century for 
Entire Program—Persinger Plays Beethoven Concerto at Na- 
tional Orchestral Association’s First Concert Under Leon 


Barzin 


HE orchestral fortnight 
York brought with it the first of 
the season’s several changes of leader- 
ship of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony and a second visit by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, with Leopold 
Stokowski conducting. In succeeding 
Otto Klemperer at the conclusion of the 
latter’s month with the Philharmonic, 
Hans Lange, presented an all-English 
program, that served as a memorial to 
the three outstanding British composers 
who died within the year, Sir Edward 
Elgar, Frederick Delius and Gustav 
Holst. 
Persinger Plays with National 
Orchestral Association 
National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Louis Persin- 
ger, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 23, af- 
ternoon : 








OUTSTANDING 
PERSONALITIES 
IN THE 
MUSIC WORLD 
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113 WEST 57th ST., N.Y. 
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in New 


Overture to The Engh . Flute... .. . .Mozart 

Gua Gh ie. anveos- «haahscneui Beethoven 
Mr. Persing 

Serenade in E Flat for . Wind Instruments, 


Strauss 

Triana, from the Suite, Iberia. . Albeniz-Arbos 

Mr. Barzin’s forces gave an excellent ac- 
count of themselves at the first concert of 
the season. There were occasional mo- 
ments lacking in lightness in the Mozart, 
but for the most part the tone was well- 
balanced and the playing, technically, very 
good throughout. 

Mr. Persinger, who has done so much 
for the development of talented youth, 
showed why his teaching has borne such 
rare fruit. The concerto had a perform- 
ance notable for excellence of technique 
and beauty of tone. A breadth of style 
and a lyric quality in the slow movement 
were especially gratifying. The Kreisler 
cadenzas in the first and third movements 
were brilliantly played. The audience was 
highly appreciative and applauded Mr. Per- 
singer with vigor. N. 


Klemperer Revives Janacek Work 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Otto Klemperer, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 25, evening: 

Overture to Freischiitz.... ......... w 

ic. 6s eek bak 606 Gabe evens Janacek 

Symphony No. 7 in A...... Beethoven 


Mr. Klemperer’s final program was of 
interest chiefly by reason of a second ef- 
fort on his part to establish here the Sin- 
fonietta which Léos Janacek composed 
when he had passed three score and ten 
The work was first heard in Manhattan 
when the New York Symphony played it 
under Mr. Kiemperer’s energizing baton 
during his earlier visit in 1927. Neither 
then nor at this revival did it give indica- 
tions of gaining a foothold in the repertoire 
of perennial favorites, but it exerted a rude 
vitality that was not to be ignored, in the 
way many contemporary novelties virtually 
are ignored in the passing. Its five move- 
ments are repetitious and lean toward the 
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Gabrilowitsch Begins Concerto Series with Barzin Forces 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, pianist. Town Hall, Oct. 27, af- 
ternoon : 

Concerto in A Bach 

Concerto in D Mimor.............-- Mozart 

Concerto in C Minor.... . Beethoven 


In this first.of five programs devoted to 
the development of the piano concerto from 
Bach to the present day, Mr. Gabrilowitsch, 
protagonist of the series, gave three per- 
formances that were of so lofty a char- 
acter as almost to defy criticism. 

The Bach work, with accompaniment of 
strings, is a quite unfamiliar one. Yet 
the audience responded to its beauties, 
published by the performer with magical 
simplicity and sincerity, and found the 
Larghetto one of the most moving episodes 
in the literature. 

Similarly the Mozart, which we think 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch plays better than any 
pianist before the public today, was a 
thing of beauty, its melodic line molded 
with that rare understanding of its poetic 
content that only the elect among per- 
forming musicians achieve. Beethoven's 
loveliest concerto had a reading so com- 
pelling as to arouse tumultuous acclaim. It 
was a memorable performance. 

There was a capacity audience, gathered 
to hear the making of beautiful music. And 
that was the atmosphere of the occasion, a 
program in which one of the truly great 
artists of our day collaborated with the or- 
chestra in recreating beauty in three 
masterpieces, not to win personal success. 
The result was, of course, that Mr. Gabril- 





Louis Persinger Was Applauded in the 
Beethoven Concerto with the National 
Orchestral Association 


ugly, but this is a peasant ugliness, hearty, 
healthy, with a touch of the primitive if 
not of the barbaric. There is a heaping 
of brass effects, woodwind effects, string 
effects—apparently for their own sake. 
The trumpets of the festal beginning and 
closing justify this bravado treatment more 
readily than some of the subsequent “elab- 
oration of elementary material of a folk 
character, which strikes one as both la- 
bored and belabored. Yet the music as- 
serts personality and individuality. It 
bears plainly the impress of Janacek—and 
it does so with a zest and a muscularity 
that hold attention long after the work 
has outrun the flush of welcome evoked by 
its opening fanfares. 

Mr. Klemperer’s performance of the 
Sinfonietta was one to stress its rugged- 
ness and its savor of the soil. There was 
stirring drama in his achievement of the 
Weber Overture and convincing ardor in 
that of the Beethoven Symphony ; readings, 
eloquent, direct and unmannered. The 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch Played Three Con- 
certos as the First of an Unusual Series 
with the National Orchestral Association 


owitsch, because of his selfless approach to 
this labor of love, won a distinguished 
triumph, one richly deserved. Mr. Barzin 
led his players most capably, providing ac- 
companiments nice in adjustment as to 
sonority and rhythm, A. 


same program was played on Oct. 26, af- 
ternoon, Oct. 27, evening, and Oct. 28, 
afternoon. 7. 


Stokowski Plays Eighteenth Century 
Program 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokow- 


ski, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 30, 
evening : 
Suite from The Water Music...... Handel 
pe ee ee Mozart 
Concerto Grosso in D Minor....... Vivaldi 
POE ccvcnheotes cOaedavatsyices Bach 


There was in evidence, at this concert 
the by now traditional virtuosity of Sto- 
kowski’s forces, the familiar incisiveness 
of attack, sparkling effects and great 
washes of constantly changing tone-color 
It was an exhibition of prodigious pyro- 
technical skill. 

Some, however, may question the esthetic 
validity of those re-moldings to which last 
night’s conductor subjected the items on 
display. Perhaps the string tremolos in 
alt and similarly capricious devices, as 
evidenced in the Handel and Vivaldi are in 
keeping with an age that delights in play- 
ing colored flood lights upon Niagara 
Falls. 

Whether or not the conductor’s so high 
ly personalized presentations can _ be 
brought into question, there can be no 
doubt that his audience enjoyed them with 
uncommon relish. R. K. 


Lange Brings Rarely Heard British 
Works to a Memorial Program 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Hans Lange conductor. Carnegie Hall, 


Nov. 1, evening: 
A Fugal Overture, Op. 40, No. 1....Holst 
St. Paul’s Suite for Strings.......... Holst 
RE Schoen aes dc hueh Ghee ecas Delius 


Symphony No. 2, in E Flat, Op. 63..Elgar 

All-British programs are almost as rare 
as all-American ones in the halls of the 
mighty Philharmonic. This one, doubtless, 
was a result of several conditions, among 
them the organization’s very tardy realiza 
tion of its failure to insist on its conductor 
(Arturo Toscanini) paying homage to the 
memory of Sir Edward Elgar last Febru 
ary and the fact that Mr. Lange must make 
his programs of music that the principal 
conductors, Messrs. Toscanini, Klemperer 
and Walter, have not reserved for them- 
selves. This is, of course, hard on Mr 
Lange, but in this case it gave us a chance 
to hear two works which we have waited 
for impatiently, especially the Elgar sym 
phony, less so Brigg Fair, the latter not 
heard since Sir Thomas Beecham con 
ducted in these parts three years ago. 

Mr. Lange has rarely done so well as 
at this concert. He gave a decidedly 
poetic reading of Delius’s lovely piece, 
which wears remarkably well and he threw 
himself into the Elgar with plenty of en 
thusiasm. If it was not a wholly satisfying 
performance, this was as much due to 
the orchestra’s unfamiliarity with it as 
anything. That so grand a piece of music 
by so notable a composer should make its 
first appearance on a Philharmonic pro 
gram twenty-three years after its Amer 
ican premiere in Cincinnati under Leopold 
Stokowski, furnishes the clue to the end 
less repetition of certain compositions in 
our concerts and the unceasing neglect of 
others. 

Elgar’s Second Symphony, only a trifle 
less important than his first Symphony 
(which we hope may reach a Philharmonic 
program some day!) is worthy of any con 
ductor’s labor. Here the best of English 
composers of our time speaks with a 
breadth and grandeur that seize the im 
agination. Here he displays his masterly 
sweep, his orchestral wizardry, his pro- 
found melodic side, nowhere more convinc 
ingly than in the Larghetto, which, de 
spite all arguments to the contrary, is a 
= ae in melody: and rhythm, every inc! 
of 1t. 

Our thanks to Mr. Lange for bringin; 
this symphony forward. May his effort 
in its behalf result in other conductors als 
placing it on their lists, and may he re 

(Continued on page 31) 
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CLEVELAND FORCES 
IN SECOND CONCERT 


Rodzinski Conducts Works New 
to City—Eisenberger 
Hailed as Soloist 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 5.—The_ second 
program in the Cleveland Orchestra 
series under Artur Rodzinsky, on Oct. 
18 and 20, introduced two works new 
to these audiences in addition to the 
ever-welcome Severin Eisenberger as 
soloist. A suite arranged by Gustav 
Mahler from the Suite No. 2 in B 
Minor, and Suite No. 3 in D of Bach, 
proved a splendid opportunity to show 
the strings at their singing best, and at 
the same time to demonstrate the ad- 
mirable artistry of individual players. 
The tone poem, Tapiola, by Sibelius, 
magnificently realized in its first Cleve- 
land performance, was not especially 
well-received by an audience which 
finds the sombre poetry of the great 
Finnish composer a little difficult to as- 
similate. 

Reiterated applause brought Severin 
Eisenberger back to the stage at least 
five times at each performance follow- 
ing his playing of the Beethoven Piano 
Concerto No. 5 in E Flat (the Em- 
peror). Ejisenberger, vigorous and re- 
freshed after a summer in Vienna, made 
it clear again that Clevelanders have 
the good ‘fortune to be able to list among 
resident musicians a truly great pianist, 
an interpreter of Beethoven whose peers 
are few. 

The program was concluded with 
Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun, and two 
Albeniz-Arbos arrangements, Triana 
from the suite, Iberia, and the post- 
humous Navarra. 

The program for the concerts of Oct. 
25 and 27 included Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream music; Schu- 
mann'’s Symphony No. 4, in D Minor; 
Rachmaninoff’s Island of the Dead 
(first time at these concerts) and 
Ravel’s Rapsodie Espagnole. The last 
named proved another example of 
Rodzinski’s biting and humorous style, 
achieved with verve and brilliance by 
the players. 

Rachmaninoff Opens Course 


Sergei Rachmaninoff appeared in 
Public. Music Hall in the first recital 
of the Cleveland Concert Course, under 
the auspices of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, and directed by Mrs. Emil 
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FTER an absence of two years, 
4 La Argentina returns to this coun- 
try, bringing to concert audiences once 
again the flashing smile the magic 
castanets and three new dances to add 
to those already hailed on this noted 
Spanish dancer’s programs here. She 
comes back via South America, Cuba 
and Mexico, where she scored before 
crowded houses at every appearance. 
In addition to the popular and excit- 
ing Bull-fight, the appealing Toledo 
peasant, the graceful Cordoba and her 
many other colorful portraitures of the 
Spanish art of dancing, La Argentina 
will be seen in Madrid, 1890; Alegrias- 
Solero and Zapadeado. The first of 
these is described as the incarnation 
of a type of Madrid woman some forty 
years ago, who, known in the popular 
quarter as Chula, is by day a worker, 
by night a butterfly, never, however, 
overstepping the bounds of good con- 
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La Argentina to Return, 
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Richter 
Armand Tokatyan, Who Sang Leading Roles 
in Several Hippodrome Operas 








Brudno. Two thousand listeners ap- 
plauded the great Muscovite through- 
out a program which included the Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor of Bach- 
Tausig; the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 10, 
No. 3, Ballade in G Minor by Brahms; 
three Chopin pieces; Prelude, Moment 
Musicale, and Oriental Sketch by Rach- 
maninoff ; a group of three compositions 
by Liszt, and several encores. 

Herman Rosen gave the first concert 
in the series of three sponsored by the 
American Society of Musical Arts in 
the auditorium of the Cleveland Medical 
Library Association on Oct. 29. A vir- 
tuoso of high local and national stand- 
ing, Mr. Rosen played Nardini’s Con- 
certo in E Minor; the Bach Sonata No. 
4; Vieuxtemps’s Concerto No. 5; 
Dumka, by the Cleveland composer, 
Charles Rychlick; two movements from 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, and 
Ravel’s Tzigane. 

ERNESTINE ALDERSON 
Louis Persinger to Conduct Orchestra 
of Yorkville Music School 

Louis Persinger will conduct the 
Senior Orchestra of the Yorkville Music 
School on Friday evenings from 7 :30 to 
9:30. A limited number of string players 
outside the school will be allowed to 
join and a junior orchestra which pre- 
pares for the senior group is open to 
younger students. No fees will be 
charged. Auditions for entrance are 
to be held at the school. 
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Bringing New Dances 





duct. 

Alegrias-Solera is an Andalusian 
dance (Flamenco), a pendant to the 
Andalusian Tango. No castanets are 
used in this. The third, Zapadeado, is 
said to be pure dance, emphasizing the 
masculine role of the Spanish dance, 
and making much use of the heel and 
sole of the foot, as its name, which 
means slipper, indicates. 

Before coming to New York, on Dec. 
15, La Argentina will tour, making her 
first American appearance in Los An- 
geles on Nov. 22, and dancing in San 
Diego, Los Angeles again, Oakland, 
San Francisco, Chicago and Detroit on 
her way to the Town Hall. She will 
also go to Toronto and Montreal and 
return to New York for an appearance 
in the Schola Cantorum series, two 
additional Town Hall recitals and one 
in Brooklyn. Further engagements are 
planned after the first of the year. 
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Cosmopolitan Opera Continues 
Popular at New York Hippodrome 


“THE Cosmopolitan Opera Associa- 

tion will conclude its present sea- 
son with a performance of Carmen on 
Nov. 18 following six successful weeks 
of popular-priced opera productions. 
Faust, Rigoletto and Traviata were 
added to the repertoire during the past 
fortnight, performances being given at 
the latter part of the week only. Max 
Rabinoff, director, is planning another 
season which probably will be given in 
the spring. 

Saint-Saens’s Samson et Dalila was 
repeated on the evening of Oct. 23, with 
Bruna Castagna replacing Sigrid One- 
gin, the Dalila of the previous hearing. 
The remainder of the cast was the 
same except that Luigi de Cesare re- 
placed Albert Mahler as the Philistine 
Messenger. Mme. Castagna’s Dalila 
was a notable performance. She also 
sang the title role in a repetition of 
Carmen on Oct. 5. Rosa Low made 
her first appearance with the company 
as Micaela and won much applause 
for a fine portrayal. Armand Toka- 
tyan repeated his excellent Don José 
which was acclaimed by the audience. 

Jean Fardulli, a Greek baritone, 
made his American debut in the title 
role of Rigoletto on Oct. 26, doing some 
excellent singing and acting. Wilma 
Miller also made her first appearance 
as Gilda, singing with charm and dis 
playing a well-trained voice of agree- 
able quality. Lorenzo Poerio (said to 
be Lawrence Power) sang the Duke. 
Chase Baromeo was the Sparafucile. 
Lohengrin, the following evening had 


Hazel Gertrude 


Kinseella 


A New Work for Orchestra 
SCALP DANCE 


(Sioux) 


One of "Four Indian Sketches" 


“HR ROM the beginning until the close of this number there is a sug- 
gestion of the incessant beating of Indian drums, depicting the 
relentless purpose of the dance, planned to incite the dancers to trenzy. 
The second theme in particular is of a barbaric type, and moves with a 

The almost constant reiteration of open fifths 
in the bass produces the desired effect of primitive monotony.”—H. G. K. 


Grand Orch., $2.00 


furious syncopated accent. 


Sm. Orch., $1.05 Full Orch., $1.50 


Other numbers in this suite are Love Song (Dakota)—-At the Pow-Wow 
(Omaha Dance Song) and Lament of the Warrior’s Wife (Pawnee). 
Score and parts of the complete suite available in MS. 

AND 


A Most Unusual First Piano Book 


LITTLE SONGS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
Twenty-five Pieces to Be Played and Sung at the Piano 


Price, 


“The lesson material is scientifically correct, new and different from any 
From start to finish the composer keeps 


other book you have ever seen. 


faith with the simplicity of the child. } f 
interesting in itself to provide delightful occupation, accomplishes a 
definite step in learning; by the time the lessons are finished the child has 
acquired a reading knowledge of easy rhythms, both clefs, melody and 
accompaniment, transposition, and the ability to play with another 


in duets.” 


The above is an extract from an analysis made by Miss Regina Barnes, 
Supervisor of Piano Classes in the Akron, Ohio, Public Schools. 


An attractive descriptive folder may be had upon request. 


COOPER SQ. 
NEW YORK 


Carl Fischer. Ine. 





75 cents 


the identical cast of previous hearings. 

Nanette Guilford and Mr. Tokatyan 
led the cast of the first Faust on the 
evening of Oct. 27, both giving striking 
performances. Miss Guilford’s Jewel 
Song won an ovation and Mr. Toka- 
tyan’s Salut Demeure was applauded 
for many minutes. Mr. Baromeo was- 
an effective Mephistopheles and Mr. 
Fardulli made a creditable Valentine. 
Mr. Steiman conducted. Trovatore was 
repeated on the evening of Oct. 28, 
with the same cast as previously. 

Louise Taylor, well known to New 
York audiences, sang the title role of 
Aida on Nov. 1, the others being those 
already heard in their respective roles 
excepting Mme. Castagna who appeared 
as Amneris. 

The initial La Traviata of the season 
had Edis de Phillippe in the name part. 
Miss de Phillippe has been heard here 
under other auspices. Her performance 
was marked by excellent vocalism and a 
definite histrionic sense. The high voice 
was especially good and the legato pas- 
sages were well sung. Mr. Tokatyan, 
who sang Alfredo at the Metro- 
politan, gave a beautiful perform- 
ance vocally and a fine one histri- 
onically. Rolf Gerard replaced Mr. 
Tokatyan as Faust at the matinee on 
Nov. 3, and Paula Autori sang Leonora 
instead of Mme. Taylor in Il Trovatore 
on the same evening. Rigoletto, on 
Sunday evening, had the same cast as 
the previous hearing. Michel Steiman 
and Cesare Sodero divided the fort- 
night’s conductorial responsibilities. 

















Extra Pa. Conductor, $0.30 


Each lesson, while sufficiently 


Boston: Metropolitan Thea. 
Chicago: Kimball Hall 
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SEVITZKY CONDUCTS 
INAUGURAL CONCERT 


Gives McKay Work with People’s 
Symphony—Three Recital- 
ists Draw Crowds 

Boston, Nov. 5.—On the afternoon of 
Oct. 21, the People’s Symphony, Fabien 
Sevitzky conductor, presented the open 
ing concert of its 1934-35 season. The 
program : 


Overture to Egmont. 
Symphony in C Minor No. $..... Beethoven 





SEED wddinte one 0605 0000069065 McKay 
(First time in Boston 

Suite from The Fire Bird........ Stravinsky 

With enthusiasm which _ easily 


matched that shown for any previous 
program, the audience applauded or- 
chestra and conductor throughout the 
afternoon. Mr. Sevitzky again laid 
his imprint upon each work, and if, 
occasionally, as in the Overture and 
the Symphony, his élan carried him 
beyond the confines of a perfectly bal- 
anced interpretation, one would have 
him err in this direction rather than 
listen to the perfunctory and colorless 
readings offered by some of his 
predecessors. 


Introduces McKay Work 


According to helpful program notes. 
Mr. McKay is now a professor of mu- 
sic in the University of Washington 
Seattle, and the Sinfonietta was written 
in 1925 when the composer was in his 
twenty-sixth year. It was revised in 
1929. The piece discloses no alarming 
cacophonous tendencies: it does not re- 
veal the composer as a musical in- 
surgent; yet it contains a _ certain 
amount of insurgent material. Mr 
McKay evidently believes in an honest 
tune. If those which he employs in this 
work are fairly nostalgic, it does not 
follow that tunes in his subsequent 
works will be of less worth. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. McKay is able to 
color his tunes by means of such de- 
vices in orchestration as may best 
pique the curiosity as to “what will 
happen next.” 

A brilliant performance of the Fire 
Bird revealed the orchestra at the peak 
of its powers, although a late season 
offering of it might have yielded con- 
siderably more meat. 

In commemoration of the 250th an- 
niversary of Handel and Bach this sea- 
son, it is Mr. Sevitzky’s intention to 
play some short yet outstanding works 
by these composers. In pursuance of 
this policy, he offered the Gavotte from 
the Handel Concerto Grosso in B Fiat 
as a pendant piece to a program which 
generated tremendous enthusiasm. 

Raymond Havens Applauded 

The present season in Jordan Hall 
was opened by Raymond Havens in a 
piano recital which gave much pleasure 
to a large audience. Since his last ap- 
pearance here he has acquired a sensi- 
tiveness to melodic line wholly com- 
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mendable, and without assaulting the 
keyboard he succeeds in conveying the 
essence of a composition in a musically 





Fabien Sevitzky Introduced an American 
Novelty at First of People's Symphony Series 


gracious manner. His program in- 
cluded a Vivaldi Concerto Grosso, Op. 
3, No. 11 (arranged by Mr. Havens) 
Beethoven Sonata Op. 27, No. 1, a 
Pavane by Enesco and a Romance by 
Sibelius, each first performances in 
Boston, and other works by Liapounoff, 
Weber, Liszt and six Etudes by 
Chopin. 

Returning to the platform upon 
which he made his public debut, Roland 
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Boston Concerts 


(¢ ~ontinued from page 4) 


harmonic writing, in consequence of 
which the entire work becomes a series 
of musical impressions rather than a 
homogeneous musical creation in 
definite propulsive idiom. The sym- 
phony, which demanded and received 
expert performance, elicited applause. 

Not since 1927 have the Friday- 
Saturday audiences heard the Brahms 
Variations, therefore the music ap- 
peared invitingly new. The perform- 
ance was luminous and of notable 
virtuosity, especially in the fifth varia- 
tion marked Vivace. 

A stirring performance of the 
Eroica brought cheers from the audi- 
ence and since they came for the most 
part from younger throats, it may be 
assumed that there are still a few 
youthful enthusiasts who have not 
pledged allegiance to the Left Wing 
manufacturers of music, so called. 

Bruckner Symphony Impressive 

The Oct. 26-27 pair of concerts by 
the Boston Symphony, Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky conducting, included the fol- 
lowing : 


Symphony in E, No. 7............ 
Ble Biewe POye. ... ccc seccccccccses 


Capriccio | Ne Op. #4. inimaky-Roceahott 
Although the Ma Mere l’Oye was as 
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Exclusive Managemeat 
LIBBIE MILLER 
113 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 











DORIS DOE 


Leading Contralto Metropolitan Opera 





Ce. NBC ARTIST SE SERVICE 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York 






Hayes appeared in recital in Jordan 
Hall on Oct. 24, accompanied by Per- 
cival Parham. Mr. Hayes sang to a 
capacity house, and while his voice oc- 
casionally betrays the passage of time, 
it continues to give maximum pleasure, 
especially in the more colorful register 
of the lower voice and in the gossamer 
texture of the pianissimi. The program 
comprised songs by Mozart, C. P. E. 
Bach, Schubert, Duparc, Ravel, Krein 
(first performance of Nish tvoi lik), 
Taneieff, and a group by William 
Rhodes, with text from Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, in first performance. The 
composer was present and modestly 
shared in the sincere appreciation of 
the audience for the songs and the 
singer of them. 

Largest Audience Hears Rachmaninoff 

Sergei Rachmaninoff gave a recital 
in Symphony Hall on Oct. 28, playing 
the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue, in 
D Minor, Beethoven Sonata, Op. 10, 
No. 3. Brahms’s Ballade in G Minor, 
Chopin Tarantelle, Mazurka and 
Scherzo, Rachmaninoff Prelude, Mo- 
ment Musical and Oriental Sketch and 
the Liszt Funerailles, Dance of the 
Gnomes and Rhapsody No. 11. 

The largest audience of the season 
so far, gathered to applaud and cheer 
this well loved musician. Whatever 
music Mr. Rachmaninoff plays is cer- 
tain to be touched with peculiar charm. 
So great is the power of his perform- 
ance that even the music of Liszt loses 
its superficiality and acquires a dignity 
at variance with its intrinsic worth. 

Grace May StTuTsMAN 
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amusing as amend neni a slight rag- 
gedness in performance, especially in 
tha third vignette depicting Laider- 
onette, Empress of the Pagodes, and al- 
though the superficial tintinnabulations 
of the Capriccio Espagnol were elo- 
quently set forth, it was to the Bruckner 
Symphony that the audience (and the 
orchestra) gave its best. There never 
was and probably never will be a first 
class composer who has escaped some 
sort of cavil and opposition. To this 
Bruckner has been no exception. In 
the light of twentieth century musical 
development however, this composer 
seems likely to stand upon a plinth of 
solid musical ideas, propounded with 
no cheap bid for popularity by the in- 
clusion of “clever” or “tricky” musical 
mechanics. The Symphony in E may 
not place its composer among the im- 
mortals, but it firmly establishes him 
as a good technician with a flair for 
melody and an ear for the possibilities 
of rich and sonorous orchestral writing. 
From the opening chords forward, the 
listener is made aware that Bruckner 
thoroughly understood the medium 
through which he spoke. The sym- 
phony made a profound impression 
upon the audience at both performances. 
especially the Adagio which is the 
strongest of the four movements. The 
work received an eloquent performance 
and earned an ovation for conductor 
and orchestra. 
Grace May STuTSMAN 





Denison University to Give Series 

GRANVILLE, O., Nov. 5.—The Gran- 
ville Festival Association at Denison 
University announces that it will pre- 


. sent Harold Samuel in concert on Nov. 


20; the Budapesth String Quartet on 
Feb. 13; and Phradie Wells in April. 
The faculty of the Denison Conserva- 
tory of Music is presenting a series of 
Wednesday evening musicals. Karl 
Eschman, director, on Oct. 10 played 
groups by Brahms and Chopin, and 
sonatas by Haydn and Seriabin. 
mC. GS. 


DETROIT FAVORS 
SAN CARLO OPERA 


Jeritza Is Guest Artist in 
Lohengrin—Jean Tennyson 
New Principal 





Detroit, Nov. 5.—Presenting twelve 
operas in ten days, Fortune Gallo and 
his San Carlo Opera Company enjoyed 
one of the most successful engage- 
ments in its history from Oct. 22 to 
Oct. 31, at the Wilson Theatre. 

The operas in the order of their pre- 
sentation were Aida, Carmen, Hansel! 
and Gretel, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Pagliacci, Lohengrin, Samson and 
Delilah, Faust, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, 
La Bohéme and La Traviata. Lohen- 
grin which was first sung on Oct. 25 
with Maria Jeritza as guest artist, was 
repeated on Oct. 30, with Bianca 
Saroya as Elsa. The present Silver 
Jubilee Transcontinental Tour, Mr. 
Gallo said, promises to be among the 
most important of his career. 

New principals included Jean Tenny- 
son, whose two appearances as Mar- 
guerite in Faust and Musetta in La 
Bohéme were delightful both to the 
eye and to the ear, Charlotte Simons, an 
attractive soprano, Norma Richter, Vir- 
ginia Le Rae and Mostyn Thomas. 

Other principals were Dimitri Ono- 
frei, whose singing easily surpassed 
anything he has offered in the past, 
Edward Molitore, Aroldo Lindi, Ina 
Bourskaya, Mario Valle, Stefan Koza 
kevich, formerly of Detroit, Harold 
Kravitt, Léon Rothier, Dreda Aves, 
Natale Cervi, Francesco Curci, Char- 
lotte Bruno, Chief Capoulican, Philine 
Falco, Stella DeMette, Frances Wals- 
ingham, Mae Rose, Mathilde Broadman, 
Fausto Bozza and Egidio Morelato 
Carlo Peroni conducted all the per 
formances except the repetition of 
Lohengrin, for which Ernest Knoch 
was guest. There were capacity audi- 
ences for the greater number of the 
operas and in several instances per- 
sons had to be turned away. 

Victor Chenkin, appeared in a pro 
gram of international character songs 
on Oct. 24 at the Fisher Theatre before 
a large audience, repeating the success 
of former appearances. Inna Roubleva 
was the accompanist. 

HERMAN WISE 





Mu Phi Epsilon Members Active in 
New York 


Tau Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi Ep 
silon held a tea at the National Club. 
New York, on Oct. 28. The program 
was given by Rosalie Miller, soprano, 
accompanied by Florence Pretucelli. 

Starting Nov. 11, teas will be held on 
the second Sunday in each month. At 
this time, the program will be given 
by Helen Van Loon, soprano, of the 
Juilliard Graduate School and recent 
winner of the MacDowell Prize, and 
Gene Rilla Cady, pianist. The New 
York Alumnae Club of Mu Phi Epsilon 
gave a Hallowe’en Party on Oct. 30 
and Founder’s Day will be observed 
by all the units in a buffet supper and 
Musicale at the club. 





Jean Browning Soloist at University 
Club in Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLt., Nov. 5.—Jean 
Browning, young St. Louis pianist, was 
soloist at the University Club here on 
Oct. 21. Her program of Chopin, Nie- 
mann, Debussy and Bach works was 
well played and received. H. W. C. 
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STOCK REVIVES A 
MIASKOVSKY WORK 


Russian’s Fifth Symphony on 
Chicago 20th Century 
Program 
Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—Twentieth century 
music occupied Frederick Stock’s at- 
tention at the second pair of concerts 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


of Oct. 25 and 26. The program: 
ee” Se: POR... weneucccsavenn Respighi 
Symphony No. 5 in D........ Miaskovsky 
ES SS ae 
Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs from 
Amor and Psyche....... Georg Schumann 
Sit TE nGutan i6cecedecanesucseed Ravel 


Miaskovsky’s Fifth Symphony, com- 
posed in 1918, had been played some 
years ago by Mr. Stock. The revival 
brought to hearing a work masterly in 
construction and of unflagging musical 
interest. While it has not the drama 
of some of the composer’s later sym- 
phonies, being essentially in pastoral 
vein, it has sufficient strength to war- 
rant its occasional revival. The com- 
poser’s idiom in this work is not as 
intensely personal as it later became 
for there are still somewhat obvious 
reminiscences of Stravinsky and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. Mr. Stock’s perform- 
ance was one of fine delicacy and un- 
derstanding, permitting the music to 
stand forth clearly on its own merits. 
Another pleasant revival was Respighi’s 
Suite. Mr. Stock read the score with 
a charming sense of its humor and re 
finement. The other contemporary items 
on this program all had the benefit of 
minute rehearsal so that the perform- 
ances were exemplary in every respect 

The first Tuesday afternoon concert 
of the season on Oct. 23 brought to 
hearing before a large audience some 
of the best loved numbers of the reper- 
toire, by Georg and Robert Schumann 
Dohnaniyi and Brahms. 

Marcit A. McLeop 
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7RICH WOLFGANG KORNGOLD, 

Viennese composer, and Paul Witt- 
genstein, one-armed pianist, were two 
noted Austrian musicians who arrived 
in New York on Oct. 30 on the Majes- 
tic for their first visits to this country. 
Mr. Korngold proceeded to Los Angeles 
to assist Max Reinhardt in the produc- 
tion of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
for which he will arrange Mendelssohn’s 
music, and Mr. Wittgenstein began a 
transcontinental tour in Montreal on 
Nov. 4. 

Mr. Korngold is known to America 
for his two operas, Die Todt Stadt, in 
which Maria Jeritza made her New 
York debut, and Violanta, both staged 
at the Metropolitan. Music for the 
Great Waltz, now current at one of 
the Radio City theatres in New York 
was adapted by the composer. He was 


CHICAGO RECITALS INDEX OF ACTIVE YEAR 


McCormack, Tibbett and Spald- 
ing Appeal to Enthus- 
iastic Audiences 


Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—John McCormack 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his first Chicago recital by singing 
before a huge audience of twelve thou- 
sand people at the Chicago stadium on 
Oct. 28. Despite the vast size of the 
auditorium, Mr. McCormack’s incom- 
parable art lost nothing of its appeal. 
rhe program gained interest with the 
addition of two songs by Sir Hamilton 
Harty and Brahms’s Mainacht. 

Lawrence Tibbett gave his first re- 
cital of the season at Orchestral Hall 
m Oct. 28. Mr. Tibbett’s popularity 
vas increased on this occasion by his 
singing of the entire program with the 
exception’ of the Credo from Verdi's 
Othello, in English. He was in splen- 
lid voice and added numerous encores 
to a program that included lieder by 
Brahms, Wolf, and Schumann as well 
is modern songs by Wolfe, Rachmani- 
noff, Ridgeway, Davidson and Buzzi- 
Peccia. 

Albert Spalding, violinist, gave a re- 
ital at Orchestra Hall on Oct. 29 
under the auspices of the League of 
Women Voters. Mr. Spalding’s fiuent 
style was heard to the utmost advantage 
in a program that included Mozart's 
onata in A Major, two unaccompanied 
novements from Bach’s sonata in C 
Major, Chausson’s Poéme and several 


shorter works. 

Marie Morrisey, contralto; Georgia 
Kober and Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, 
duo-pianists, gave a concert at the 
Studebaker theatre on Oct. 28. Miss 
Morrisey returned to the concert plat- 
form after an absence of more than a 
vear due to serious illmess and was 
warmly greeted by an enthusiastic fol- 
lowing. Miss Morrisey’s two groups 
of songs were skillfully chosen from 
the lieder of Schumann, Brahms, Eric 
Wolf, Grainger and others. This ma- 
terial provided Miss Morrisey with 
ample opportunity to demonstrate her 
interpretative insight which gave in- 
dividuality to each song she sang. 

Misses Kober and Sturkow-Ryder 
played with enjoyable finish two-piano 
works by Bach, Sinding, Weber, 
Chopin, Arensky and Albeniz. 

Anatol Rapaport, young Chicago 
pianist, recently returned from exten- 
sive study in Vienna and was heard 
in a recital program at the Studebaker 
theatre on Oct. 21. Only a young 
artist quite sure of his powers would 
attempt 
Eroica Variations, Rameau’'s 
Variee; the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, 
two Brahms intermezzi, two Chopin 
Etudes and G Mimor ballade, the Pro- 
kofieff Toccata and Liszt's Funerailles 
and La Campanella. Mr. Rapaport’s 
mastery of this forbidding list was im- 
pressive in its intellectual and tech- 
nical aspects. He lacks something in 
warmth but his talent is of the sort 
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Noted Visitors from Austria 


in one afternoon Beethoven's * 


ores caanite — 
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to confer with Giuilo 
Gatti-Casazza_ concern- 
ing the production in 
New York for his latest 
operatic work, Die Kath- 
erine, with libretto by 
Ernst Decsey, which will 
be given in Vienna next 
year. 

The son of Julius K. 

(Right) Erich Korn- 

gold, Vienna Com- 

poser, with Mrs. Korn- 
gold. (Left) Paul 

Wittgenstein, Pianist 
Korngold, dean of Vien- 
nese music critics, Mr. 
Korngold came to notice 
at the age of eleven years 
with the production in 
1910 of his pantomime, 
The Snow Man. The fol- 
lowing year Nikisch 
played his Overture to a 
Play at a Gewandhaus 
concert and Korngold 
gave a recital of his own 
works in Berlin. Since 
then his music has had 
frequent performances in Europe and 
America. 

Mr. Wittgenstein, who will make his 
New York debut as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 17, 
did not permit the amputation of an 
arm during the war to deter him from 
his musical career which barely had 
got under way with a debut recital in 
Vienna when war was declared. 

It was near Zamosce in Russia (now 
in Poland) that the pianist received the 
wound which necessitated the removal 
of his right arm. As a prisoner of war 
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that will carry him far. <A _ concert 
was given by the Railway Express Glee 
Club, Louis N. Gregsamer, conductor, 
at Orchestral Hall on Oct. 26. Ambrose 
J. Wyrick, tenor, was the guest artist. 
Marie Sidenius Zendt, was heard in 
a Jenny Lind program before the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club on Oct. 31. 

The Chicago Civic Symphony began 
rehearsals for its sixteenth season under 
the direction of Eric DeLamarter at 
Orchestra Hall on Oct. 22. The Civic 
Symphony is proud of its record of 
twenty graduates who have obtained 
important positions. Four men were 
recruited by Frederick Stock for the 
Chicago Symphony, eleven by Karl 
Krueger for the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic, one by Vladimir Golschmann 
for the St. Louis Symphony and one 
has gone to the Portland Symphony. 
Three other Civic Symphony men were 
engaged for the tour of Kryl’s Band. 
Despite this loss Mr. DeLamarter is 
pleased with his new array of talent and 
is confident that the group will equal 
the record made by the Civic Sym- 
phony last year. M.A.M. 





American Academy of Arts and Letters 
to Make No Award This Year 


The American Academy of Arts and 
Letters has announced that it will not 
award any medals this year as no one 
person has seemed to impress the vari- 
ous committees sufficiently to deserve 
the honor. In the musical field, the 
medal was bestowed upon Lawrence 
Tibbett of the Metropolitan, last season, 
for good diction on the stage. 





he was moved from hospital to hospital 
until eventually he ended at the con- 
centration camp at Omsk where he re- 
mained six months. He could do but 
little with the piano during that time, 
however, because the commander feared 
being suspected of German sympathies 
and hence denied all musical instru- 
ments or other means of diversion to 
Austrian and German prisoners. 

Mr. Wittgenstein returned to Vienna 
in 1915 through an exchange of prison- 
ers and he set about in earnest to play 
the piano despite his handicap. His 
theory teacher, Professor Labor, was 
the first composer to write a concerto 
for left hand alone for the special bene- 
fit of Mr. Wittgenstein. Others soon 
followed, however, and they numbered 
some of the most outstanding of modern 
composers, including Richard Strauss, 
Ravel, Berg, Prokofieff, and Schénberg. 
It is the Ravel concerto in D which 
Mr. Wittgenstein will play in New 
York with the Boston Symphony. 





Sevitzky to Conduct Stringham Work 
With Peoples Symphony 

Boston, Nov. 5.—Fabien Sevitzky 
has chosen Edwin J. Stringham’s Sym- 
phony in B Flat Minor for the repre- 
sentative American work on the second 
program of the Peoples Symphony of 
Boston in Jordan Hall on Nov. 11. The 
work was written in Rome while the 
composer was studying with Respighi. 
Paul Bregor, local pianist, will be solo- 
ist in Liszt’s E Flat Concerto, and the 
remainder of the program will include 
the overture to Weber’s Oberon, and 
Variations on a theme of Haydn by 
Brahms. 





C. Warwick Evans Marries 


C. Warwick Evans, ‘cellist of the 
London String Quartet, married Lys- 
beth Le Fevre of California, also a 
‘cellist, while traveling in Mexico. 


J. McClure Bellows in New York 


J. McClure Bellows, who has been 
associated with Columbia Concerts Cor- 
poration as manager of its Chicago 
office, is no longer connected with this 
management and is now in New York 
at the Hotel Weylin. 
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Neglected Music 
HERE are many who contend that music 
worthy of being heard has a way of holding 
its place in the repertoire. They offer as proof 
the fact that the masterpieces of the greatest com- 
posers have survived. 

Yet, it is almost too well known to mention that 
the music of Bach was neglected until Men- 
delssohn rekindled an interest in it by his cham- 
pionship. In lesser degree in our time, we find 
many works of sound merit laid aside by con- 
ductors and other performers, while the conven- 
tional repertoire is given in season and out, with 
a regularity that becomes deadening to the pulse 
of concert-goers. 

That so imposing a cantata for solo voice as 
Handel’s Lucrezia, composed in 1707, should 
have had its first hearing in New York from 
Theodate Johnson on the last day of October, 
1934, seems almost unbelievable. But we have 
the spectacle, within one week’s time, of Elgar’s 
Second Symphony and d’Indy’s Second Sym- 
phony making their first appearances on a New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony program on Nov. 
1 and 8 of this year, important works by impor- 
tant composers, passed over by conductors who 
have played for us for the thousandth time Tod 
and Verklarung, Till Eulenspiegel and the other 
tone poems of Strauss, Debussy’s L’Aprés-midi, 
Ravel’s La Valse and Bolero and the standard 
repertoire. 

There is much neglected music in this period. 
Styles in music change, just as in other depart- 
ments of artistic expression, we grant, but we 
hold that never before has there been such readi- 
ness to perform flashy, sensational music as dur- 
ing the last two decades. This has accounted for 
“best sellers” like Ravel’s Bolero and certain 
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Stravinsky items being given repeatedly, while 
compositions of sounder merit and greater worth 
have been unheard. 

Until Louis Bailly presented it a few years ago, 
the beautiful Requiem of Gabriel Fauré was un- 
known in this country. Similarly, the orchestral 
works of Vincent d’Indy, save his Istar, have 
been given only on rare occasions; Elgar is un- 
played in the United States, barring his Enigma 
Variations, the symphonic music of Felix Wein- 
gartner, once received with interest, has not fig- 
ured on programs recently and other excellent 
composers, such as Ropartz, Roger-Ducasse, 
Florent Schmitt, Lalo, Chausson, Duparc, John 
Ireland, Eugene Goossens, Arnold Bax are neg- 
lected. Such a work as Sir Charles Stanford’s 
Irish Symphony is worth playing from time to 
time, as are Reger’s Concerto in Olden Style, his 
Romantic Suite, Ballet Suite, to say nothing of his 
Variations on a theme by Hiller, and the once 
greatly admired Variations on a Theme by 
Mozart. A revival of Richard Strauss’s early 
Symphony would interest many, as would a hear- 
ing of the richly scored Love Scene from his 
opera Feuersnot. And of Percy Grainger’s or- 
chestral works, surely his Suite, In a Nutshell, 
considered, when first performed by Josef Stran- 
sky at a New York Philharmonic concert, a 
work of unique character and certainly Mr. 
Grainger’s most important contribution to the 
literature, would be more than welcome. 

It is high time that conductors gave thought to 
something other than standard repertoire and nov- 
elties. There is much fine music that they have 
not performed in many a moon that would be 
rewarding, both for them and for those who at- 
tend concerts to be stimulated, not only by what 
bears the stamp of acknowledged approval and 
the interest of being new, but also by the reviving 
of worthy music that may be neither great nor 
new, but that is assuredly too good to be for- 
gotten. 


Non-Musical Appreciation 


T IS sometimes by going afield that we gain a 

clearer picture of what may be troubling us 
at home. Because of there being so many points 
of similarity between musical conditions in Eng- 
land and America, recent discussions in British 
publications, having to do with the possible harm 
being done by popular phases of so-called Music 
Appreciation, may be considered as having bear- 
ing similarly on the music of this country. 

One of the most vigorous of those protesting 
current trends, C. Henry Warren of Stroud, 
wrote for the Sackbut of London an article in 
which he came squarely to a point that would 
seem to be the real issue involved. “It is the 
bane of all of this so-called musical appreciation,” 
he wrote, “that it has hardly anything to do with 
music.” This, like most generalities, is probably 
too sweeping a statement. We have had in 
America, certainly, preparatory books, lectures 
and classes—even occasional radio talks—which 
have dealt with musical fundamentals in a way 
that, assumably, the layman or the:person of lim- 
ited experience and musical grounding could com- 
prehend. But there has been plenty of another 
sort of music appreciation, dependent upon capri- 
cious imagery and dealing, so it would seem, with 
everything else in preference to the music itself. 

So, when we read what Mr. Warren had to say 
about a celebrated radio speaker whom he de- 
scribed as the “prince of appreciators,” telling the 
children of England how to appreciate Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony—asking them to listen to a cer- 
tain flute passage, played separately for them by 
the flutist—and remarking “Now isn’t that just 
like a little street-urchin turning somersaults in 
the gutter?”—we may feel that we are on fam- 
iliar ground. There have been protests here, too; 
many more, we surmise, than have ever reached 
the public prints. 
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Lily Pons Spends a Happy Vacation in Taormina, on the 
Island of Sicily. The Metropolitan Soprano Returns Later 
in the Season to Join the Opera 


Fugére—The eighty-seventh birthday of Lucien 
Fugére, the eminent baritone formerly of the Paris 
Opéra-Comique, one of the best known exponents 0! 
the role of Boniface in Massenet’s Le Jongleur d« 
Notre Dame, was recently celebrated in Néris-les 
Bains, France. 

Dohnényi—Succeeding Jeno Hubay, the composer 
pianist Erno von Dohnanyi was recently appointed t 
the directorship of the Royal Hungarian Academ) 
in Budapest. 

Pfitzner—Having reached the age of sixty-five, 
Hans Pfitzner has been retired from the chair ol 
composition at the Munich Conservatory. 

Ganz—A new composition, Passing Clouds, by 
John Carré, recently of the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College, has been dedicated to Rudolph Ganz, 
president of the college. 

Ansseau—For the purpose of encouraging aspir 
ing opera singers in Belgium, Fernand Ansseau, 
tenor, has established a prize of 5,000 francs at 
the Brussels Conservatory to be given every second 
year to the most promising student of opera. 

Lhérie—The tenor Lhérie, who created the role 
of Don José at the world-premiere of Carmen at 
the Paris Opéra-Comique in 1875, recently celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday. 

Lehmann—At the time of her last appearance in 
concert in Vienna before departing for America 
Lotte Lehmann, Wagnerian soprano, was. presented 
with the Gold Medal of Honor by Chancello: 
Schuschnigg in recognition of her services to Austri 
an music. 

Marx—Making his first visit to England, Joseph 
Marx has had an unusual success in both London 
and Manchester. The English contralto, Vera de 
Villiers, who sang groups of Marx’s songs, shared 
in the ovation given the composer. 

Gretchaninoff—In celebration of his seventieth 
birthday on Oct. 25, a large number of the admirers 
of Alexander Gretchaninoff sent congratulatory 
cablegrams to him in Paris where his friends ar- 
ranged a festival in his honor. Mr. Gretchaninoff 
will come to America towards the end of the present 
season for appearances in concerts of his own works. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


In Musica America for November, 1914 





Adelina Patti, In Her Seventy-second Year, Twenty Years Ago, Gave a Concert in London 

for War Relief and Was Applauded by an Audience Numbering Eight Thousand. She Spent 

Much Time Visiting the Wounded in the Patti Ward of the Swansea Hospital, Wales, 
Near Her Castle, Craig-y-Nos 


1914 
Who Live in Glass Houses . . . 
Reinald Werrenrath: “I do not be- 
lieve in Art for Art’s sake. Singing 
is the best thing I do. If 1 could sling 
stones better than I can sing—I'd sling 
stones.” 


1914 
A Difference in Temperament 
Princess Mary, seventeen-year-old 


daughter of King George wants “half 
a million pounds that cigars may be 
sent the English soldier for Christmas 
and fancy cakes to the East Indian 
fighters.” 1914 
Stirring 
A moving English war song has the 
following refrain: 
“Send me mother 
Send me brother 
Send me Mother-in-law 
But don’t send me.” 


1914 
All Wool and a Yard Wide 

“The first orchestral suite by Bela 
Bartok was about three times too long, 
contained yards of commonplace stuff 
relieved by a few purple patches 
and bored me tnmensely.”—Musical 
Opinion. 


“In quick succession, dear and cheap 
cigarettes entered his lips—the cheap- 
est kind those ‘Sports,’ which a short 
time ago cost only a pfennig each and 
tasted like it, but now cost double as 
much and do not taste like it."—Cologne 
Gazette. 


1914 
Lendon Proms 
“Bearded though adolescent French- 
men... rotund Berlimers . . . an en- 


thusiastic amateur... a weary eyed 
music teacher . . . old gentlemen whose 
enjoyment causes them to indulge in 
an excess of rhythmic gesture give, all 
unconscious, offence to flat chested 
young women who study scores during 
the performances of favorite works." — 
Musical Opinion. 


1914 
Still Going Strong 

fhe New York Philharmonic, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, began the opera- 
tions of its seventy-third season in 
Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening. 

1914 
Whooda Thot It? 

Phere is nothing particularly surpris- 
ing im the fact that the great song of 
the present war, It’s a Long Way to 
Tipperary, was written on Long Island. 

1914 
Can Graveure Equal It? 

A record for holding a note is claimed 
for Wilfred Douthitt, the English bari- 
tone. In The Lilac Domino it is said 
that Mr. Douthitt sings one note for 
fifty-eight seconds without pausing for 
breath. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
the composer’s property and was sus- 
tained by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1917, despite a dismissal by a 
District Court and an affirmation of 
dismissal by a Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Stephen Foster, who “was perhaps 
the greatest song writer that America 
ever produced,” had no such protection 
in his day, it is pointed out, and died 
a pauper. So important was his con- 
tribution to American music, however, 
that the society has afforded financial 
assistance to his only living relation, 
who is known to be in dire need. 

It is virtually impossible for indi- 
vidual copyright owners to cope with 
organized violators or even to be regu- 
larly aware of their violations, says the 
answer. Motion picture theatres, dance 
halls and other places where music is 
performed have become so numerous 
and are so diffusely distributed geo- 
graphically that nothing less than col- 
lective vigilance would be adequate to 
insure observance of the composer’s 
rights. Writers were once helpless 
against despoliation, and it is held that 
the aim of the National Association of 


Composers Society Deni 


tenner cana iene 


es Trust Charges 
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Broadcasters, the Restaurant Associa- 
tion, the Motion Picture Theatre Own- 
ers of America, the American Hotel 
Association and similar trade associa- 
tions of music users are now seeking, 
by attempting to overthrow the society 
which protects creative production, to 
return the writers to that same condi- 
tion of helplessness. 

“The users of copyrighted music are 
not confronted by any larger restric- 
tions by reason of the organization of 
the Society than they would be without 
it,” the answer states. “Every action 
that has been brought against infringers 
has been brought in the name of the 
writer or publisher whose work has 
been infringed, with his knowledge and 
consent, and under the authority of the 
assignment made by him to the society. 
What the society is doing is merely to 
use the funds contributed by the mem- 
bers for the purpose of aiding each 
member in suppressing piracy and in 
prosecuting his federal remedy.” 

Gene Buck is president of the society, 


which represents approximately 102 
publishers and 778 composers and 
authors. 








An Appeal For Last of Schubert's Kin 








To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

The fact recently has come to my at- 
tention that a grand-niece of Franz Schu- 
bert—his only known remaining relation— 
is living today in Vienna in a condition of 
dire distress. That this should be so seems 
incredible. 

During a Schubert program played re- 
cently by Eddy Brown over WOR, I gave 
a talk relating to this matter and solicited 
financial aid for this unfortunate woman 
from radio listeners. It seems a mockery 
of fate that, not only should Schubert have 
died at the age of thirty-one for want of 
food, but that his only living relation 
should at this date find herself in almost 
the same tragic circumstances. 

No elaboration is required from me on 
the subject of the matchless and timeless 
beauty of Schubert's gift to man through 
his music. His was a bountiful contribu- 
tion. It seems quite proper at this moment 
to ask what has man returned to Schu- 
bert. Certainly not enough to save him 
from starvation. And now, 100 years later, 


not enough to save the remaining de- 
scendant from a similar fate. 

I am sure that many lovers of Schubert 
and his music, whose lives have been en- 
riched by him, would want to express their 
own gratitude to him and to his memory 
by helping this tragic figure, now bare- 
ly subsisting in Vienna, whose name I omit 
in order to save her embarrassment. It is 
little enough to do. 

If any of your readers feel a sufficiently 
deep and personal sympathy for this un- 
fortunate woman, may | suggest that they 
communicate directly with the Austrian 
Consulate at 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Communications will be directed post 
haste to Vienna. 


New York. I. A. HtrscHMANN 


The city of Marseilles recently un- 
veiled a statue of Ernest Reyer, the 
composer of the operas Sigurd and 
Salammb6é, who was born there, Dec. 


1, 1823. 
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COLLEGE AT ITHACA 
ACTIVE MUSICALLY 


Leen Sampaix Plays All-Liszt 


Pregram—College Band 
Breadeasts Concerts 


Inmaca, Nov. 5.—The concert sea- 
som here is slowly making headway. 
The majority of the musical events 
hawe occurred at Ithaca College. Leon 
Sampaix, head of the piano department, 
em Oct. 2 played an all-Liszt program. 
Mir. Sampaix has am accurate and ef- 
fortiess technique, which triumphed 
ewer the many difficulties in the Second 
Hungariam Rhapsody and the B Minor 
Senatz. Im the group of short descrip- 
tiwe pieces, the Campanella was bril- 
lant, amd Les Jeux d’Eau a la Villa 
@Ests, far different in mood, was no 
less effective. 

Om Oct. 9 the first fall recital was 
givem by Ithaca College students. 
Gladys Bunnell played Mendelssohn’s 
Ronda Capriccioso and Miriam Prior 
samg a group of Italian arias. 

The Ithaca College Concert Band 
conducted by Walter Beeler, played its 
first local concert of the season on Oct. 
21, having beem heard previously at the 
sectional meeting of the New York 
State Teachers Association in Elmira 
om Oct 5. The band played Saint- 
Saens’s Marche Militaire from the 
Suite Algerienne, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor Overture and Liszt’s Les Pre- 
ladies, The soloists were three cornet 
wittuesi, Messrs. McHenry, Mockler, 
amd Caiazza, and Glenn Brown, marim- 
ba plizyer. 

The Ithaca College Choir conducted 
by Ralpis Ewing, gave a broadcast over 
am NBC chaim on Oct. 16, in a pro- 
gram of a cappella music, with Eliza- 
beth Young as soloist. This choir also 
performed om Oct. 14 in a choral serv- 
me at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, where Mr. Ewing is minister 
ef music. Dorcas Boddie, negro 
soprano, was the soloist. 

The Composers Club of Ithaca at its 
meeting om Oct. 21 heard three songs 
by BH. G. Bull, four transcriptions for 
wel and piano by Gilbert Ross, and 
@ tome-poem by |. M. Barbour arranged 
for two pianos. 

Organists Heard 

Harold D. Smith, organist of Cornell 
University, presented two special re- 
ctals during the past month; the pro- 
gram om Oct. 4, im observation of his 
ammiversary as a member of the 
faculty, was im a serious vein 
ramged from Bach to Healy Wil- 
> the program on Oct. 26, in ob- 
servation of the 20th anniversary of the 
Bailey Hall organ, was chiefly devoted 
to moderm French composers. Mr. Smith 
was a recitalist at the recent conven- 
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tion of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists in Buffalo. 

George Daland, organist of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, played a recital at 
the First Congregational Church on 
Oct. 30, with a varied program. He 
was assisted by Messrs. Delgado, de 
Tomasi, Connolly and Fernow, in play- 
ing movements from the Brahms and 
Mozart clarinet quintets. J. M. B. 


Gloria Perkins To x 
Be Guest Artist With 
Washington Symphony 








Cs. @ 


Gloria Perkins, Eleven- Year-Old Violinist, 
and Her Small Brother 


Gloria Perkins, eleven-year-old vio- 
linist and pupil of Louis Persinger will 
play the Saint-Saéns B Minor Concer- 
to with the Washington Symphony, 
Hans Kindler, conductor, on Nov. 25 
in Constitution Hall. Miss Perkins 
made her first appearance last year with 
the Washington Symphony and this con- 
cert resulted in her immediate re- 
engagement. 





Hugo Kortschak Appointed Conductor 
of New Haven Civic Orchestra 
New Haven, Nov. 5.—Hugo Kor- 

tschak has been appointed conductor of 

the New Haven Civic Orchestra. The 
first concert of the organization was to 
be given on Nov. 8 in Woolsey Hall. 

The program was to contain works by 

Weber, Schubert, Mozart, Tchaikovsky, 

Rimsky-Korsakoff and Berlioz. Mr. 

Kortschak was again general artistic 

director of the recent Coolidge Cham- 

ber Music Festival. Later he played a 

series of concerts at the Cummington 

School: four trio programs with 

Frederic Tillotson, piano and Oliver 

Edel, ‘cello; and a violin recital, pre- 

senting the new triptych by David 

Stanley Smith, Scenes from Tragedy. 
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PITTSBURGH LAUDS 


Ponselle Sings with Symphony— 
String Ensemble Society 
Adds to Membership 


PitrspurGH, Nov. 5.—The Pitts- 
burgh Symphony opened its season in 
Syria Mosque on Oct. 17 with Antonio 
Modarelli conducting. Rosa Ponselle 
the assisting artist, was in wonderfully 
exuberant spirits, singing Gluck’s Div- 
inités du Styx, the Bolero from Verdi’s 
Sicilian Vespers, the Earl King and 
Habanera from Carmen and several en- 
cores, The orchestra played a Haydn 
symphony, a worthy test of its pro- 
gress, Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun, 
Pierné’s March of the Little Fauns and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Caprice Espagnole. 

The Pittsburgh String Symphony 
Ensemble conducted by Oscar Del Bi- 
anco at its opening concert on Oct. 19, 
was exemplary in its beautiful precision 
and rich tone. A _ suite by Philip 
Emanuel Bach, a serenade by Joseph 
Suk, Sinfonia Pastorale by Tartini and 
shorter pieces by Tchaikovsky were 
played. The growing membership of 
this society is an apt comment upon 
Pittsburgh’s progress in chamber music. 

Honoring Mrs. David V. Murdoch, 
the Tuesday Musical Club celebrated 
President’s Day in Memorial Hall on 


SYMPHONIC GROUPS 


Oct. 16. Louis Crowder, a club schol- 
arship winner in 1931 and recently re- 
turned from European study and com 


man gave a joint recital for the frst 
reception of the Art Society. The so 
ciety is in its sixty-second year and has 
been the backbone of musical enterprise 
in Pittsburgh during that eventful 
period. Oct. 28 marked the first recital 
at the Young Men and Women’s Hebrew 
Association with the return of Frederick 
Jagel. No other singer has made so 
complete a conquest of song lovers m 
Pittsburgh in many years as has Mr 
Jagel. He sang last seasom for the 
same group and by popular request was 
immediately invited to return. His pro- 
gram included Handel’s Im Praise oi 
Harmony, songs by Brahms, Hugo 
Wolf and Strauss, and several excel- 
lent contemporancous Italian lyrics 
which Jagel favors and imterprets with 
remarkable vivacity. 
J. Fee Lissrext 








ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
OPENS TOKYO SEASON 


New Japanese Sonata by Lapham Heard 
—Korean Dancer Makes Debut 


Toxyo, Nov. 1.—The first event of 
the new season was the 143rd subscrip- 
tion concert of the New Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by its founder, 
Viscount Hidemaro Konoye, given on 
Sept. 30 at the Hibiya Public Hall. 
The program comprised the Concerto 
for Horn of Richard Strauss, and 
works by Stravinsky, Mozart, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and Schubert. Konrad 
Liebrecht, German violinist now in 
Japan, is concertmaster. 

On Sept. 29 an audience filled the 
Sanshin Building Auditorium to ap- 
plaud a new Japanese Sonata for piano 
played by the composer, Claude Lap- 
ham. Based upon Japanese themes, 
Ondo Japoesa is a masterly treatment 
of the rhythms of the folk dance so 
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MELBOURNE ANTICIPATES 


FULL OPERATIC SERIES 





New Musical Play With Ballet a Suc- 
cess—Sydney Officially Launches 
Music Week 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, Oct. 23.— 
Sir Benjamin Fuller has definitely an- 
nounced the complete program for the 
opera season which opened in Mel- 
bourne recently. Florence Austral, 
who is at present giving a series of 
concerts in Australia, has been en- 
gaged as leading soprano for the sea- 


son. Twenty operas are to be pro- 
duced including several new to 
Australia. 


Collit’s Inn, a musical play written 
by two Australians with music by Mrs. 
Varney Monk, book and lyrics by T. S. 
Gurr, has proved an unqualified suc- 
cess. F. W. Thring, known previously 
as a film director, is responsible for 
the production which included a re- 
volving stage and excellent scenery. 
In addition to the usual romantic 
music in such plays, Mrs. Monk has 
written some typically Australian num- 
bers which have done much toward its 
success in Melbourne and Sydney. In- 


popular in the O-Bon season. Althoug? 
the style is severely classic, Mr. Lap- 
ham has managed to catch mot only the 

melody and rhythm of the Ondo, bat 

to reproduce the spirit of its rendition 
by Japanese instruments. 

A benefit concert, introducing typica 
Korean folk songs and damoes wa: 
given at the Yokohama Memorial Hal 
on Sept. 30. Artists participating wm 
the program, which was the first of it: 
kind in Yokohama, were all Korean 
except for a few Japamese damocers 
Chi Shing Hii, pupil of Baku Ish 
leading Japanese dancer, gave his firs 
recital in Sept. 20 at the Nihon tae 
kan Hall in Tokyo. The program = 
cluded several dances of his own, com 
bining Korean folk dances with western 
ballet ideas. 

Much interest centered im the firs‘ 
concert of the Tokyo Academy of Music 
which included several works of Rich 
ard Strauss, in honor of his seventieth 
birthday. Emanuel Feuermann, "cellist 
began a series of concerts on Oct. 4 





cluded in the play is a Corroboree Bal- 
let, the Corroboree being the distinctive 
dance of the Australian aborigine. 

Activities in connection with Music 
Week for 1934 were officially launched 
recently in Sydney with a concert by 
the Conservatorium Orchestra under 
the baton of Dr. Baimton. Brahms’: 
Requiem, the Prelude to Die Meister- 
singer, Delius’s On Hearimg the First 
Cuckoo in Spring, the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream and two of Brahms’s Hungarian 
Dances were played. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts or- 
ganized by the Sydney Orchestra am? 
the Musician’s Union to aid umemploye’ 
members of their profession, have been 
most successful. The Eisteddfod which 
has grown to large proportions under 
the management of Roland Foster wa- 
inaugurated on Sept. 5. 





Music Settlement Offers Scholarship 

A vocal scholarship is being offered 
by the Music School Settlement, New 
York. It consists of one private sine- 
ing lesson and a class lesson im harmony 
weekly. The audition will be held on 
Monday, Nov. 12. 




















INDIANAPOLIS HAILS SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Schaefer Sikisiicaiiined Season— 
John Charles Thomas 
In Varied Recital 


InntaNwapouis, Nov. 5.—The Indian- 
apolis Symphony, at its initial concert 
of the season on Oct. 23, at the Murat 
Theatre attracted a large and enthusi- 
astic audience. Ferdinand Schaefer, 
comduetor, gave a good reading of the 
Schubert Symphony No. 7 in C. Fol- 
lowimg the intermission, the Don Juan 
Overture by Mozart; a beautiful ar- 
ramgement for strings of the second 
movement from a String Quartet in 
D, by Haydn, and the Scénes Pittor- 
esques by Massenet were heard. This 
marked the opening of the fifth season 
of the Indiana State Symphony Society 
which will provide four more concerts 
im am evening series exclusive of school 
amd out-of-town concerts. 

Johm Charles Thomas was heard in 
a recital program on Oct. 18, delighting 
his large audience with a long program 
to which many encores were added. He 
included Lieder, an arrangement of the 
Damse Macabre by Saint-Saéns and 
humorous songs. Carroll Hollister, ac- 


companist, contributed solo works. 

The series of concerts sponsored by 
the Indianapolis Mannerchor will in- 
clude as artists: Guimar Novaes, Na- 
than Milstein, Myra Hess, Dusolina 
Giannini, Emanuel Feuerman, Claire 
Dux and the Budapest String Quartet. 
Two artists are still to be announced 
for the series which opens Nov. 26, 
when the male chorus, Karl Reckzeh 
conductor, will be assisted by Claire 
Dux. 

President’s Day Celebrated 

President’s Day was observed by the 
Indianapolis Matinee Musicale Oct. 12, 
at the American Central Life Insurance 
Auditorium. The program was given 
by George Newton, basso-cantante: 
Berta M. Ruick, accompanist and the 
Bernat Trio, Saul Bernat, Marjorie 
Von Staden Bernat and Lucile Lockman 
Wagner. Mr. Newton offered artistic 
renditions of lieder by Hugo Wolf, 
Schumann, and a song group represent- 
ing Hageman, Marion Bauer, Warlock 
and Carpenter. The Brahms Trio in 
C Minor was played between the song 
groups. 

Caroline Richardson, elected presi- 
dent the past spring, presided. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT 





JUILLIARD FORECASTS 
UNIQUE OPERATIC LIST 





First N. Y. Performance of Strauss’s 
Ariadne auf Naxos, Bach-Handel 
Festival Scheduled 
The Juilliard Opera School will open 
its season with the first performances 
m New York of Ariadne auf Naxos, 
»y Richard Strauss, Dec. 5, 6, 7, and 
%. Gluck’s Orpheus will be given on 
Jam. 30, 31 and Feb. 1 and 2. An 
~vemimg of ballet is planned for March 
% amd 9, and another opera to be an- 
noumced later will close the season on 
April 3, 4, 5 and 6. Two orchestral 
comeerts will be given by the Graduate 
School orchestra on the evenings of 
Dee. 15 amd Jan. 19. A course of six 
rchestral concerts presenting the liter- 
ature of the concerto, similar to the 
series of last season, will be given with 
soloists from the school faculty on Nov. 
23, Dee. 21, Jam. 11, Feb. 15, March 

tS amd April 12. 

A Bach-Handel Festival commemo- 
rating the 250th anniversary of the 
births of Bach and Handel will be 
givem by the Juilliard Graduate School 
and the Oratorio Society of New York. 
Each program will be given twice so 
that holders of subscriptions will at- 
tend om alternate, rather than successive 
-venimgs. On April 27 and 29, Handel’s 
(stael im Egypt will be performed, and 
m April 30 and May 1, orchestral 
works of Bach and Handel and the 
‘offee Cantata by Bach will be given. 
m May 3, a complete performance of 
jach’s St. Matthew Passion will be 
resented. 





Frazier Memorial Series Lists 
Noted Artists 
Weaeretrnc, W. Va., Nov. 5.—The 
“razier Memorial Series has secured 
1¢ following artists for its future pro- 
crams, Frederick Jagel, the Vienna 
yamgerknaben, Viola Mitchell, violin- 
Quinto Maganini’s Chamber Or- 
hestra, amd the duo-pianists, Ethel 
artlett and Rae Robertson. 
The Wheeling Chamber Music So- 
ety amd Symphony Orchestra _ will 
‘ontimue, aided by Mrs. Gibson Cald- 
vell, founder, and Enrico Tamburini, 
imrector of the society. On Oct. 18, the 
Hilger String Trio gave a Beethoven, 





Tchaikovsky, Kreisler, Paganini and 
Hadley program. Ethel Check, soprano, 
and Clare Little Ceo, pianist, will tour 
West Virginia and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania in a costume concert. Both are 
local artists. ie OF od 





GOOSSENS IS HONORED 
BY FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


Made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
y Jean Ten Have, Consul- 
Musician 


Nov. 5.—In behalf of 
the French Government, Jean Ten 
Have, French Consul at Cincinnati, 
presented Eugene Goossens with the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor, 
which carries with it the title of Che- 
valier, on Oct. 24. The formal pre- 
sentation was made at Mr. Goossens’ 
home in the presence of Mrs. Goossens, 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Ericourt, Stuart 
M. Thompson, manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony and Harriet John- 
son, secretary to Mr. Goossens. 

Mr. Ten Have said in part: “The 
Government of France is honored at 
having the privilege of conferring upon 
so distinguished and outstanding a 
personality as you, Mr. Goossens, the 
decoration of a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor.” 

Mr. Goossens replying, said in part: 
“My admiration of French art and my 
work in behalf of French Music have 
been among the most pleasant features 
of my professional career. I also have 
an added bond through my friendship 
with many of the eminent French com- 
posers. I shall try to be true to the 
great traditions of French music and 
French art.” Ss. T. W. 





CINCINNATI, 





Young Artists Selected in MacDowell 
Club Contest 

The final auditions for the MacDow- 
ell Club Young Artist’s Contest have 
just been completed. The jury con- 
sisted of Carl Friedberg, Felix Sal- 
mond, Arthur Jones and Francis Mac- 
millen for the instrumentalists, and 
Jeannette Vreeland, Edgar Schofield, 
Frederic Warren and Justin Williams 
for the vocalists. The following young 
artists were chosen from thirty-seven 
candidates for presentation in recital at 
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Sidney Sukoenig Appears as Commentator at 
the Music Guild's Series of Lecture-Recitals 





the MacDowell Club this season: Seneih 
Levine, pianist, of Philadelphia; Milban 
Trio (Frederick Buldrini, violin; Mil- 
dred Sanders, ’cello, and Milton Kaye, 
piano), of New York; Helen Van 
Loon, soprano, of Highland Park, Mich. 





Arion Trio to Give Series of Chamber 
Music Concerts 

The Arion Trio, with Arthur Mendel, 
lecturer, is giving a series of three 
chamber music concerts with explana- 
tory talks on Oct. 23, Nov. 20 and Dec. 
18, in the Griffith Auditorium, Newark, 
N. J. The programs include the Schu- 
bert G Flat Major and the Beethoven 
Archduke Trio, the Brahms G Minor 
and the Beethoven C Minor piano quar- 
tets, the Schubert Forellen Quintet 
works of Mozart and Loeillet. 
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RECITAL LIST FEATURES 
LECTURES BY SUKOENIG 


Series of Fifteen Concerts Under Aus- 
pices of Music Guild Begin 
at Reerich Hall 
With Sidney Suboenig, piamist and 
members of the Associate Faculty of 
the Juilliard Graduate School, as com- 
mentator, the Music Guild is presemtimg 
a course of fifteen Tuesday evemimg re- 
citals illustrative of wariows modes of 


composition for mstrument and wooce 
at Roerich Hall, New York. 
At the first recital on Oct. Mr. 


Sukoenig gave a Bach program inched 
ing the Italian Concerto, two prehndes 
and fugues from The Well-tempered 
Clavichord, the French Sate m C 
Minor, and the Prelude and Fagwe im 
D. Sadah Schuhari, wiolimist, was 
guest artist at the second of the series 


on Oct. 30. Mozart's Somita im G, 
Bruch’s Scotch Phamtasy, de Falla’s 
Popular Spanish Suite, the Dimicw- 


Heifetz Hora Staccato, and Wiemiaws- 
ki’s Le Carnaval Russe composed her 
program. 

Quartets of Haydn and Brahms and 
Turina’s La Oracion del Torero were 
to be played by the Ariom Quartet om 
Nov. 6. Others scheduled to appear 
are Ana Drittell, ‘cellist; Florence 
Johnson, contralto; Bernard Friedman, 
baritone; Sonya Mintz and Hamma Lef- 
kowitz, duo-pianists; Berthe Hebert, 
contralto; Ruth McCamn, piamist, and 
Walter Edelstein, violimist 





Julius Gold Made Docter of Music 


San Francisco, Nov. 5.—Julims 
Gold, violinist, teacher and musscologist 
received an honorary doctor's degree 
in music from the Boguslawski College 


of Music of Chicago im recognition 
his researches in musical sciemoe 





—————SEEE=E=—— 
THE MUSIC 


SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY 
interpreted by 


RECHLIN 


EDW ARD 


American 
Organist 


who has done pioneer work 
in recitals of Bach and his 


contemporaries in this coun- 
try and Europe. 


Muenchener Neueste Nachrichten :— 


“Rechlin again proved himself to be a 
master of his instrument. Everything 
flowed in the finest musical formation and 
construction, at all times revealing perfect 
taste and style, as well as most effective 
tone-coloring. One must particularly laud 
his conception of the great Bach Fugue.” 


Muenchener Zeitung :— 


“His technique is thoroughly solid and of 
great fluency, he is a complete master of 
the pedals, and in his registration he re 
vealed both mastery and artistic taste. 
Rechlin does not play to reveal himself, 
but rather those works of art which he 
presents.” 


Address: Rechlin Recital Tours, 





OF BACH AND THE 


OF HIS EPOCH 


Bayrische Kurier :— 
“Rechlin played from memory and mengp- 
ulated the unfamiliar locel orgen without 
assistance. A strong personality, stend- 
ing close to Bach, he will always success 
fally stand in the first renk of ongeuciists.” 


P. O. Box 66, Weshington Bridge Ststion, N. Y. C 


ODD SS... 
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ALFREDO CASELLA 
RECEIVES AWARD 


Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Medal Conferred Upon 
Noted Composer 


WasHIncTon, Nov. 5. — The ninth 
Founder’s Day celebration at the Li- 
brary of Congress on Oct. 30, brought 
distinction to Alfredo Casella by the 
award of the Elizabeth Sprague Coo- 
lidge medal to the eminent pianist of the 
Italian Trio for services rendered to the 
cause of chamber music. Oliver Strunk, 
new chief of the Music Division, in his 
introductory address, said: 

“Our first award went to a patron 
of the art, our second to a performer. 
It is natural and appropriate that to- 
day’s award should go to a composer— 
noteworthy that it should go to a com- 
poser who is also a conductor, a con- 
cert pianist and a critic. In each of 
these capacities Mr. Casella has looked 
to the future without losing sight of the 
past. As a creative musician, he is an 
innovator who has known how to put 
old forms and materials to new uses. 
As musicologist, he has made effective 
propaganda for the unknown works of 
today and yesterday. As executant, he 
is a persuasive interpreter of the mod- 
erns, a sympathetic and imaginative in- 
terpreter of the classics.” 

Following Mr. Strunk, Mrs. Coolidge 
added a personal word of praise of Mr. 
Casella’s compositions, many of which 
he has dedicated to her, and of appre- 
ciation for the assistance he had ren- 
dered in helping to organize her Euro- 
pean festivals. The program offered by 
the three artists, Mr. Casella, pianist; 
Alberto Poltronieri, violinist, and Ar- 
turo Bonucci, ‘cellist, contained Bee- 
thoven’s Trio in D, Op. 70, Roy Har- 
ris’s Trio, Sonata a tre from Das Mus- 
icalische Opfer; Bach-Casella, Trio in 
D, op. 27, No. 2; Clementi-Casella and 
Siciliana e Burlesca, Casella. The Trio 
had the distinction of playing at the 
White House a few days before and also 
at the formal opening of the new music 
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Medal: 
Casella, Distinguished Composer and Pianist 


Honored with Coolidge Alfredo 


division of the Public Library on Oct. 
29. 

The polished performance of these 
splendid balanced virtuosi vividly out- 
lined the poetic content of the Bee- 
thoven number, colored their reading of 
the little known Bach work with 
warmth, and matching the delicate mo- 
ments of these two compositions with 
the exquisite rendition of the Clementi 
Trio, a surprising revelation of grace, 
humor and charm. In his transcription 
of these two classics, Mr. Casella has 
carefully guarded the traditional line 
while adding the touches of musical ad- 
justment that will revive interest in 
these long overlooked works. 

Against this classical background, 
Roy Harris’s modern Trio stood out 
with arresting vitality. Opening with 
a sharply sketched Allegro in which ex- 
pressions of the American idiom are 
prevalent, he follows it with an An- 
dante serioso of rare inspiration, grip- 
ping in its ascending lyricism and rich 
harmonies and closing with a fugue of 
dynamic power. 

The program concluded with the spir- 
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“He belongs to the aristocracy of musicians.” 
hic 


“The possessor of a genuine violin heritage.” 
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matic understanding.” 

Olin Downes—Times, 
14 Feb., 1932. 





ited reading of Mr. Casella’s gay and 
atmospheric Siciliana e Burlesca. The 
large audience included the Italian Am- 
bassador and many other notables. 
ALice EversMAN 


MINNEAPOLIS HAILS 
BRILLIANT CONCERT 


Ormandy Conducts Program of 
Beethoven, Brahms and 
Schonberg 

MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 5.—Vivid con- 
firmation of Eugene Ormandy’s as- 
sertion that he had never before been 
so well pleased with his orchestra was 
supplied by the Minneapolis Symphony 
at its second concert on Oct. 26. Rare- 
ly, if ever, has the orchestra been so 
near peak of form this early in the 
season. The men play as one man, 
balance and tone are splendid and the 
net result is music of eloquence, power 
and beauty. 

These attributes characterized a con- 
cert cast in severe and noble dimen- 
sions containing the Egmont Overture 
of Beethoven, the Verklarte Nacht of 
Schonberg and the Fourth Symphony 
of Brahms. To each, Mr. Ormandy 
brought insight and sympathetic treat- 
ment. The sturdiness and fibre of the 
playing in the overture had the brusque 
logic typical of Beethoven, the sensi- 
tiveness and plasticity evident in the 
Schonberg, and the whole-souled fervor 
of Brahms. 

Deep impression was made by the 
Schonberg work, played by the strings. 
Not performed here since the regime 
of Henri Verbrugghen it profited by 
an intuitive skill in probing its dark 
and introspective moods. It was given 
marvelous suggestiveness and poig- 
nancy in Mr. Ormandy’s reading and 
was remarkable in sustaining a mys- 
terious tension through a narrative con- 
taining very little external action. The 
Brahms Symphony made a welcome re- 
turn in the entirely robust interpretation 
it received. Mr. Ormandy’s vein here 
is quite positive, and his conducting had 
a driving force which subsided only for 
the gentler episodes. Altogether it was 
a dynamic rendition, lofty in inspiration 
and rich in meaning. 

Doris Doe in Fine Recital 

The Schubert Club’s season in St 
Paul was launched with a song recital 
by Doris Doe, Metropolitan contralto, 
who revealed intelligence in program 
selection and a fine technique which 
sometimes did not adapt itself entirely 
to recital conditions. She made an at 
tractive platform appearance and was 
well received. The chamber music sea- 
son was inaugurated last week by the 
Karl Scheurer String Quartet in a pro- 
gram containing a Haydn and Beetho- 
ven quartet. The group brings a style 
both scholarly and spirited to its play- 
ing, and has achieved a well co-ordina- 
ted ensemble. Harrison Wall Johnson, 
pianist, appeared recently in the first of 
a new series of lecture recitals, offer- 
ing a program chiefly notable for three 
works by Scarlatti and three Rach- 
maninoff preludes. 

One of the delightful surprises of the 
fall season is the dance recital of Angna 
Enters, who appeared first for Woman's 
Club members only but in response to 
many requests was presented the fol- 
lowing day in a public recital. Music 
teachers of the state convened this week 
in Minneapolis and listened to an all- 
Bach program presented by Rupert Sir- 
com, organist, Donald Ferguson and 
his Bach society, a rehearsal of the 








Minneapolis Symphony and recitals by 
Alfred Mirovitch, Russian pianist, and 
Geoffrey O'Hara, somg composer and 
tenor. Three outstanding younger mu- 
siciams, Myrtle Wolsfeld, violinist; 
Everett Fritzberg, and James Allen, 
pianist, having already made success- 
ful appearances here this fall. 
Joun K. SHERMAN 


ROCHESTER STAGES 
MADAMA BUTTERFLY 


Mario, Althouse, Gandolfi and 
Peebles Appear in First 
Opera of Season 


Rocuester, Nov. 5.—The musical 
season opened auspiciously on Oct. 26 
at the Eastman Theatre with the 
Rochester Civic Music Association’s 
presentation of Madama Butterfly with 
a local cast and visiting principals ac 
companied by the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra, Guy Fraser Harrison, con- 
ductor. The visiting artists were Queena 
Mario, who sang the leading role; Paul 
Althouse, who sang the part of Pinker- 
ton, Joan Peebles as Suzuki and Alfredo 
Gandolfi as Sharpless. The performance 
was excellent, the orchestra, the local 
artists, the chorus trained under Nich- 
olas Konraty, all formed a_ unified 
whole under Mr. Harrison’s able lead- 
ership and the response from the capa- 
city audience gave proof of the success 
of the new venture. The local artists 
taking part were Edward Van Niel as 
Goro, Inez Harvuot as Kate Pinkerton, 
Richard Halliley as the Bonze and 
Nathan Emanuel as Yamadori. 

Guest Artists Please 

Miss Mario’s performance of Madama 
Butterfly was charming and appealing, 
her lovely tones unforced and when the 
occasion called for it, rising to moments 
of dramatic intensity. Mr. Althouse 
made an impressive Pinkerton and Mr 
Gandolf, a newcomer to Rochester, 
gave a most satisfactory performance 
of Sharpless. It was a pleasure also to 
hear Miss Peebles again. She is a 
product of the Eastman School and the 
former Rochester Opera Company 
There were many curtain calls. The 
opera was repeated on the following 
night with an equally large attendance. 

The Rochester Civic Music Associa 
tion elected the following officers for 
the emsuing year: president, Rev. 
George E. Norton; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Robert Ranlet, Mrs. Edwin Allen 
Stebbins, Mrs. W. Roy McCanne, Ed- 
ward G. Miner, Thomas J. Hargrave, 
Arthur Lowenthal ; treasurer, Raymond 
N. Ball; assistant treasurer, Frederick 
D. Whitney; secretary, Arthur M. See. 

Mary Ertz WILL 








_ Raoul Biberstein recently discovered 
in Vienna twenty-four pages of orches- 
tral score by Beethoven. The work 


is the beginning of an opera entitled 
Vestal Fire with the libretto by Shic 
kaneder. 
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(Continued from page 10) 
ing, and after Rubinstein’s brilliant but 
rather faded virtuoso etude the pianist was 
compelled to add extra numbers. , 


Mischa Weisbord Reappears 

Mischa Weisbord, violinist, heard about 
eight years ago as a youthful artist, re- 
appeared in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 28, with Stuart Ross at the 
piano. 

In the intervening time, Mr. Weisbord 
has made great strides. His tone has 
vained in breadth and his technique in 
sureness. His best work was done in the 
romantic works he presented, the Franck 
Sonata and Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. 
Bach’s G Minor Prelude and Fugue were 
less interesting, but the Wieniawski Sou- 
venir de Moscou and a Dvorak Slavonic 
Dance arranged by Kreisler were well pro- 
jected. An audience of size was appre- 
ciative in its attitude. 


Clarita Martin’s Dance Debut 

Clarita Martin, an American dancer 
who has spent much time studying the 
Spanish dance on its native soil, made an 
effective debut in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 28. Music was provided 
by Louis Laughlin, pianist and Salvador 
Ibafiez, guitarrist, both of whom played 
solos as well as accompaniments. 

Miss Martin understands the importance 
of costume as an assistance to Terpsichore 
and this feature of her program was not 
the least striking. Eight of her eleven 
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Sergei Rachmaninoff Was Heard by the 
Customary Throng in Carnegie Hall 


dances were created for her by her Spanish 
masters, Luis Sopena and José Otero, the 
latter a well-known matador who devised 
her striking Impressions of a Bullfight. 
Several of the gipsy dances were highly 
atmospheric and in these especially the 
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London Quartet in 


HE London String Quartet said fare- 

well to New York with a series of 
four recitals at Town Hall on Nov. 3 and 4 
during which the cycle of Beethoven 
quartets, given with much success last year, 
was repeated. The ensemble, comprising 
John Pennington, first violin; Thomas 
Petre, second violin; William Primrose, 
viola, and C. Warwick Evans, ’cello, will 
disband this season. 

For their first program, they chose to 
play Op. 59, No. 1; Op. 74 (Harp 
Quartet); and Op. 135. Their perform- 
ance of all these was notable for ensemble 
playing, nuance, and interpretation. So 
long have these musicians been associated 
with this music that it is a part of them, 
and they a part of it. Particularly gratify- 
ing was their work in the Allegretto 
Vivace and the Adagio Molto of the first 
of the Rasoumowsky quartets. But the 
great performance of this afternoon pro- 
gram was that of the last quartet of all, 
Opus. 135. Only musicians thoroughly im- 
mersed in the spirit of this music could 
fashion so perfect a performance. The 
questioning power of the earlier movements 
epitomized in the phrase, “Muss es sein,” 
and answered with such authoritative 
phrasing “Es muss sein” was fully realized. 
One wonders when such a _ performance 
will be heard again. M. 


Rasoumowsky Quartet Played 


The evening program was given over to 
the E Minor Quartet, Op. 59 No. 2, 
another of the Rasoumowsky group, the 
Op. 95 and the Op. 127. An audience of 
lair numbers applauded all three works 
ardently, in so doing raising the question 
in the minds of many, including the present 
writer, as to whether there is a genuine 
knowledge of the Beethoven quartets 


tonne nennrueraaeens TE 


New York Farewell 


among present day New York chamber 
music lovers. 

For only in the Op. 59, No. 2 did the 
London gentlemen: achieve anything like 
a performance of distinction. In Op. 95, 
the Allegretto, which is, to be sure, marked 
“ma non troppo” was dragged and made 
into an Andante, and the heavenly Adagio 
of the Op. 127 was hurried and thus robbed 
of its dignity. But these were only de- 
tails. What was most disturbing was the 
insecurity of intonation during the eve- 
ning, which reached its worst point in the 
Finale of the E Flat Quartet. A. 


Best Performance in Final Group 


Adverse atmospheric conditions doubtless 
contributed in large measure to the fre- 
quent and distressing conflicts of intona- 
tion between members of the Quartet in 
their Sunday afternoon performance of Op. 
132 in A Minor and Op. 131 in C Sharp 
Minor. But they were of the same mind 
regarding nuance and _ phrasing and 
achieved an impressive ensemble in the 
difficult Presto occurring near the end of 
Opus 131. 

The best playing of the series was done 
at the Londoners’ concluding appearance on 
Sunday evening in which Op. 59 No. 3 in 
C; Op. 130 in B Flat, and the Grand Fugue 
in B Flat were heard. Falsity of intona- 
tion was reduced to a minimum, ethereal 
beauties of tone quality and blend were 
abundant, and individual voices—particu- 
larly those of the ’cello and the viola— 
rose to a new eloquence. The Grand 
Fugue, coming at the end of the recital, 
was something of an anti-climax. One 
soon lost count of the recalls demanded of 
the four men as they responded to the pro- 
longed applause. R. 


winning personality of the artist was much 
in evidence. Her work with the castanets 
was smoofh at times reaching the point of 
virtuosity and in the Farruca, her snapping 
of the fingers was extremely clever. A 
number of the dances had to be repeated 
to satisfy the enthusiasm of the audience. 
N. 


Koutzen Gives New York Premiere of 
His Piano and Violin Sonata 


Boris Koutzen, head of the violin depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music, was heard in a representative violin 
recital, including a first New York per- 
formance of his own Sonata for piano and 
violin, in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Oct. 29. Since the burden of the program, 
including Bach’s Partita in E Minor, 
Chausson’s Poéme, the Sarasate-Koutzen 
Malaguejia, Debussy’s Cortége, and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Valse-Scherzo, was standard lit- 
erature, chief interest centred in Mr. Kout- 
zen’s Sonata and in his Nocturne. The 
former is an essentially romantic work, of 
three movements, in impressionistic—some- 
times modernistic—garb. Those sections 
in which the romanticism was least dis- 
guised were most enjoyable from the point 
of view of the listener. The Nocturne was 
a lovely pastel con sordino in which Mr. 
Koutzen’s impressionism was truly con- 
vincing. 

Mr. Koutzen was at his best in the Chaus- 
son Poéme in which he attained a tonal 
warmth and technical fluidity not always 
present in the other music. A good sized 
audience demanded several encores. Vladi- 
mir Padwa was an excellent accompanist 
and assistant. 


Renaissance Ensemble in Old Music 


The Renaissance Ensemble, founded by 
Jacques Malkin, who plays viole d'amour 
in the organization, gave a delightful con- 
cert in the Barbizon on the evening 
Oct. 30. The other members of the en- 
semble are Julius Schulman, dessus de 
viole; Youry Bilstin, viola da gamba; Ben- 
amin Feinbloom, bass de viole, and Leo 
Small, harpsichord. 

The program, entirely of old music in 
cluded solos by Messrs. Small, Malkin and 
Bilstin, by Rameau, Lully, Bull, Arosti and 
d’Hervellois, as well as a number of en- 
sembles by Tartini and Marcello. The 
tenuous charm of the music itself and the 
tone-quality, so different from modern en 





Royal 
Leonard Shure Gave a Brilliant Recital of 
Works by Weber, Mozart and Chopin 


sembles of the sort, made a definite appeal. 
The instrument used by Mr. Schulman, is 
one of the only two in existence, the other 
being in the museum of the Paris Conserva- 
toire. Mr. Bilstin drew an exquisite tone 
from the viola da gamba and Mr. Malkin’s 
playing of a “Lezione” by Ariosti was de- 
lightful. 

In a small auditorium, this ensemble can 
re-create a mood of old time that amounts 
to a real musical experience. It did so on 

H 


this occasion 


Clara Rockmore Reveals Herself 
Theremin Virtuoso 


A near-capacity audience took the op- 
portunity to hear and to judge again the 
theremin—ether-wave instrument named 
for its Russian imventor—at a theremin 
recital on the evening of Oct. 30 in the 
Town Hall by Clara Rockmore assisted 
by Joseph Yasser, organist; Pierre Lu- 
boshutz, pianist, and the Hall Johnson 
Male Sextet. 

Miss Rockmore’s performance should 
prove conclusively, it seems, that the 
theremin, while it has unlimited possibili- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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OLD AND NEW PROGRAMS HOLD RADIO INTEREST 





Speaking of Music on the Air— 


Understanding Music, the new program 
with Howard Bariow as master of 
ceremonies and conductor, and with 
the co-operation of the Juilliard School 
of Music, began on Tuesday, Oct. 23, 
with a program of “descriptive” or- 
chestral music. Short comments on, 
and illustrations of themes from, each 
work—Liadoff’s Baba Yaga, Saint- 
Saens’s Danse Macabre and Dukas’s 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice, were made by 
Mr. Barlow. Not so very different 
from any other program of this sort, 
the halt-hours will probably be inter- 
esting because of the choice of dif- 
ferent genres for illustration each 
time, and for Mr. Barlow’s succinct 
talks. Opera was scheduled for expo- 
sition the following week, but we 
missed hearing it. 


Three Tibbett programs to report this 
time, by a slight stretch of aeadines. 
ihe baritone was in top torm on Uct. 
235, and made the most ot a diversined 
list. tie sang one new song which 
should take hoid very soon—Kidgway’s 
lramc, which is very pungent and 
dramatic with its “Stop—Go! Stop— 
Go!’ and how well Mr. Tibbett sang 
it! The second program was the long 
awaited tribute to ‘lin Pan Alley, 
which consisted in singing the St. 
Louis Blues and a few words of praise 
for Mr. Handy and his confréres. 
Much as T--A must have been tlat- 
tered by this distinguished honor, 
much as we like the St. Louis Biues, 
and much more as we like Mr. Tib- 
bett, the combination is not one which 
shows off -either to good advantage. 
Also Wilfred Pelletier’s orchestra rath- 
er missed fire in the heavy syncopa- 
tions and rhythmic snap so necessary 
for the “hot” sort of T-P-A’s ef- 
fervescence. The atmosphere was 
much happier during the remainder of 
the program. While as for the follow- 
ing week, the sparks fairly flew. Mr. 
Tibbett was dedicating songs to im- 
portant personages all over the world, 
and we tlew from Australia to Japan, 
to Brussels, South America and India 
with the turn of a phrase (sometimes a 
Spanish one, as the jovial baritone 
spoke in their own languages to Presi- 
dent Trujillo of Santo Domingo and to 
President Gomez of Venezuela). The 
personages are too numerous to men- 
tion, but some of the songs were The 
White Dove, used in the Rogue Song 
picture and dedicated to Lehar, the 
Peanut Vendor, which, surprisingly, 
President Gomez asked for, and an 
aria from Puccini's little heard Il Ta- 
barro, sung for the composer’s son. 
Mr. Tibbett rose to splendid heights in 
this, as in the Vision Fugitive from 
Massenet’s Hérodiade. Count Cornet 
De Ways Ruart of Brussels wanted 
The Last Roundup—and got it. It was 
a very amusing forty-five minutes. 


Let’s go back, now to Saturday, Oct. 27, 
when, by some extraordinary agility 
and timing, we managed to hear both 
Rose Bampton and Grete Stueckgold 
in their respective Smith and Chester- 
field_ programs, necessarily forfeiting 
some orchestral moments, but enjoy- 
ing both Metropolitan artists very 
much indeed. It seemed to us that 
Mme. Stueckgold had never sung more 
beautifully than in the Mendelssohn 
On Wings of Song. Clear and pure 
and soaring, her voice gave us a par- 
ticular delight. She also sang With 
All My Heart from The Great Waltz. 
Miss Bampton had a big aria, from 
Samson et Dalila, which she did su- 
perbly, and some smaller songs, among 
them The Touch of Your Hand from 
Roberta, for which she had had num- 
erous requests. 


Wednesday night, 


Sunday, Oct. 28, began in mid-morning 


ior this listener, wath tne second pro- 
gram oi Music and American x outh, 
when A. Waser Nramer was guest 
speaker. ‘hen a coupe ot “Gark” 
hours until the Peroie dString Quartet 
came on, with some hne periormances 
Ol MOzarts last Quartet in © and a 
movement trom icnaikovsky’s iast 
quartet—a few tamous iast bars, so to 
speak. We bareiy gianced in tne di- 
recuon ot Kansas City at tour, where 
seiecuons Irom d musicai comedy gave 
a ciue to the kind oO1 programs the 
disguised Phiuiharmonic ts piaying with- 
out tNvari Krueger, and tnen back to 
the Phuharmonic-Symphony. 


Monday was a tuneful night, with Mario 


Chamiee singing m the Atwater-Kent 
Hour—princapauy the Narratave trom 
La Boheme; Atired Wallensteim more 
than capabiy guiding a small symphony 
through a faydn symphony and some 
smauer works; and jonn lasker how- 
ard teaturing America’s transportation 
in such songs as My Merry VUidsmo- 
biley Get Uut and Get Under and A 
Bicycle Built for lwo. Earier in the 
evening we heard Escudero do his 
famous finger-nail dance im an inter- 
view with William Lundell. 


Tuesday brought an amusing program 


following Mr. Tibbett’s—Eddy Brown 
in one of the Master of the Bow series. 
The continuity is really pretty well 
done—Basil Kuysdael is responsible, 
were told, and that gentleman is no 
doubt the speaker. Moments in the 
lives of great violinists are brought out 
convincingly—this time it was Rem- 
enyi and the setting was interesting 
enough to make it possible to listen 
even to Dvorak’s Humoresque. And 
at noon we heard one of those truly 
excellent programs from the NBC 
Music Guild, the Gordon String Quar- 
tet playing Borodin’s opus in D and 
the Serenade in G by Leo Sowerby, 
on the birthday of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, to whom it is dedi- 
cated—a lively and provocative work. 


John McCormack 
sang, inimitably, Plaisir d'Amour and 
the charming little Fairy Story by 
the Fire. It was tenor night, with 
Nino Martini performing well as usual 
in an aria from Bizet’s Pearl Fishers 
and the song, Because. 


Turning into November, we paused on 


Saturday, the third, to hear a bit of 
Roxy’s operatic program, with the 
genial showman at the head of his 
troupe, as always; then to Sigmund 
Romberg for a particularly infelicitous 
sketch of the raison detre of Bee- 
thoven’s Moonlight Sonata. Grete 
Stueckgold gave a soprano version of 
that same Touch of Your Hand which 
had been Miss Bampton’s week-be- 
fore-choice, and sang it charmingly. 


Sunday was one of the busiest of all 
days before the dial. At 9:15, delicious 
old airs on ancient instruments by the 
Rennaissance Ensemble—a pleasant 
way to say “good morning.” Then a 
cheerful voice: “Hallo! This is Mos- 
cow speaking. Hallo!” and music, 
principally by Spendiaroff, who wrote 
one of the Soviet’s favorite operas, 
Almast. A Persian March from this 
opera, a couple of dances, not very 
remarkable, and a nice lullaby came to 
us under a conductor whose name just 
couldn’t be understood—it wasn’t the 
name called by the announcer, nor yet 
by the advance publicity. 


Another Music and American Youth: 


another Gordon String Quartet adven- 
ture—this time with Mozart—and the 
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os 


Parker 
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morning was done. The Perolés de- 
voted themselves to Franck’s lofty 
quartet; Eddy Brown played many 
small pieces well; the Philharmonic- 
Symphony carried on and we arrived 
at supper time and George Gershwin, 
who is having T-P-A guests now. He 
played the third movement of his 
concerto as well, and right merrily 
went the time, wath William M. Daly 





Gadedt Gakied, ant Geitih on 


Networks 


The Cleveland Orchestra. under Dr. 


Artur Rodzinski, will make several appear- 
ances on the air over a WEAF network 
from 4:00 to 5-00 p. m., beginning Monday, 
Nov. 12. 
ances will be announced. The Cleveland 
String Quartet played Walter 
Quartet for Strings and Waldo Warner’s 


Dates for subsequent appear- 


Piston’s 








ann eee 


furnishing neat support. Queena Mario 
had a small American Radiator spot 
to sing, later, and filled it with Mi 
caela’s Air from Carmen, excellent] 


Lawrence Tibbett Surrounded by Members of the Children's Chorus of the Henry Street 
Settlement, Who Recently Shared with the Baritone One of His Packard Programs, 
ae hasensnnd the Direction of Meogeret Leddy 


sung and in English. Sigurd Nilssen 


was along to sing Bartlett’s A Dream 


With the twin motor car programs 
(reviewed elsewhere) the day came to 


an end—and with it, the fortnight. 
». T. 


tnt TUT UNTHOUNORDEREREOORNOSOCHUnOENEND 


fines tine Sings Gin WOR 


Leonora Corona was the guest artist with 
Philip James and the Bamberger Little 


Symphony in their weekly broadcast fron 
WOR on Nov. 1. Miss Corona, sopran 


1 


) 


of the Metropolitan Opera, sang Divinité 


du Styx by Gluck and the Liebestod fron 
Tristan und Isolde with an excellent ap 





ments. 
10-3) (A.M.)—WJZ—Music and Ameri- 
- ae Speaker and mu 


12: —wyz_ ae ‘City Concert. 
3-0—-WABC—N. Y. Philharmonic-Sym- 


phony. - 

S: 30—- WEA F— Hoover Sentinels. 
. sts. 

7 00—WJZ-—Sikken 


Guest 


WEAF — Fm Program with 
Queena Mario. 
&§-@M—_WwJZz— — Motors. Distin- 


rr hed conductors and soloists 

8-00—-WABC—Ford. Detroit Symphony 
and soloists. 

--—W , a — “oo Album of Fam- 


iar Mu 
10-00 _WEAF—Hal “of Fame Eminent 


ts. 
Monday: 
143—WJZ—NBC Music Guild Cham- 
ber music 
8:3)—-WABC—Atwater Kent Noted 


artists. 
8:3>—-WEAF — New Firestone Series 
wah Richard Crooks, Gladys 
warthout. Nelson Eddy. 
900-WABC. Chester deta with Rosa 
Pomselie 


10-00—W]Z—America in Music. John 
Tasker Howard traces history. 
Toesday: 


1:30-WEAF—Master 
Chamber music 

6:-3—-WABC—Understanding Music. 
CBS Appreciation Program with 


Music Hour. 





Barlow and soloists. 


Fn Fe LBB 


Theatre with Gladys Swarthout. 


Wednesday: 


4:00—-WABC—On the Village Green. 
Symphony orchestra. 

4:15—-WABC—Curtis Institute Program. 

9:00—-WABC—Chesterfield with Nino 
Martini. 

9:30—-WJZ—Vince. John Charles Thom- 


as resumes. 


Thursday: 
1:45—WJZ—NBC Music Guild. 


Tr music. 
3:15—WJZ—Rochester Philharmonic. 
8:00—-WOR—Little Symphony. Soloists. 
10:00—W EAF—Kraft-Phoenix Cheese. 

Paul Whiteman, Yvonne Gall 

and others. 


Cham 


Friday: 
11:00 (A.M.)—WEAF, WJZ—Music Ap 
——— Hour with Walter 


3:00—-W ABC—Philadelphia Orchestra. 


4:00—-WEAF—Master Music Hour. 
Chamber music. 
Saturday: 
12:30-WABC—Abram Chasins. Piano 
Pointers. 
8:00—WEAF—Swift and Co. Rom- 
berg. etc. 


8:00—-WAB Roxy and His Gang. 
9:00—W ABC—Chesterfield with Grete 


Stueckgold. 
9:00—WJZ—Radio | Party. 
9:00—W EAF—Smith Denthere (Songs 





= — with Rose — 


nent 


] 


Moods over a Columbia network on  preciation of the dramatic differences of 
Nov. 4. the two works. 
Some Musical Highlights on the Air 
(Eastern Standard Time, P. M., unless otherwise noted) 
Sunday: 8:30—-WJZ—Packard with Lawrence 
: 3:15 (AM WEAF — Renaissance Tibbett. 
= Quintet of Ancient Instru- 10:00—W EA F—Palmolive Beauty Box 


toveneanenny 





ceseeneanenas 





UNDAY evening, Oct. 
28, found Walter 
Damrosch as the Gen- 
eral Motors Symphony 
conductor, with Geraldine 
Farrar as soloist. Miss 
Farrar, despite her pro- 
nounced limitations of 
range, sang with glowing 
warmth several of the 
beautiful passages from 
Humperdinck’s opera Die 
K6nigskinder, in which 
she created the role of 
The Goose Girl in 1910 
at the Metropolitan. Al- 
ways one of her finest 
parts, she sang this mu- 
sic with the same touch- 
ing beauty on this occa- 
sion. All the high notes 
had been altered, to be 
sure, to lower ones, with- 
out spoiling the music, ° 
save in the case of the 
lilting 34 song in G Ma- 
jor in the final act. She 
also sang songs of Franz, 
Schubert and Kreisler’s 
Liebesleid, with her own 
not very good words set 
to it. Mr. Damrosch 
played his own excellent 
scoring of Bach’s Ein’ 
feste Burg, and works of 
Belioz, Saint-Saéns and 
Weinberger. Not an in- 
teresting program or- 
chestrally, we thought, 
only the Schwanda Polka 
and the Bach holding the 
attention of the invited 
audience. W. 


Rotofotos, Inc. 


a General 


Ernest Ansermet, stopping though on his 
way to Europe from Mexico, was at the 
helm for the concert of Nov. 4, with José 
Iturbi as piano soloist. The program was 
cut a little short, due to a mishap in the 
Haydn Concerto in D, in which the or- 
chestra got lost for a few minutes and 
forced Mr. Iturbi to repeat several pas- 
sages until a general re-assembling could 
be effected. With the exception of this, 
the concerto, little known and charming, 
was played with authority and splendid 
respect for style by Mr. Iturbi, who 
showed another facet of his art in the Fire 
Dance from de Falla’s El Amor Brujo. 
His limpid piano tone carries extremely 
well over the air. Mr. Ansermet opened 
the list with the Overture to Oberon and 
contributed three out of the scheduled four 
Debussy pieces, called Epigraphes An- 
tiques, which he is said to have transcribed 
himself. They are delightful, but could 
have been more atmospherically played. 
The closing work was the finale from 
Stravinsky’s Fire Bird. 

Jascha Heifetz is listed as soloist, with 
Fritz Reiner, conductor, for Nov. 11. 
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Farrar Sings in General Motors Hour 





Geraldine Farrar Comes Out of Retirement to Sing for 


Photographed with 


Motors Hour and Is 


Walter Damrosch, the Conductor 


Other artists and conductors for the bal- 
ance of the series will be: Amri Galli- 
Campi, coloratura soprano, with Werner 
Janssen, Nov. 18; Harold Bauer with 
Artur Rodzinski, Nov. 25; Lawrence Tib- 
bett with Artur Bodanzky, Dec. 2; Rug- 
giero Ricci with Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Dec 
9; Josef Lhevinne with Karl Krueger, 
Dec. 16; Lily Pons with Louis Hassel- 
mans, Dec. 23, and Lucrezia Bori with 
Eugene Goossens, Dec. 30. 


Martinelli Guest in Ford Hour 


Giovanni Martinelli was the guest star 
for the Nov. 4 presentation of the Detroit 
Symphony under Ford auspices, with Vic- 
tor Kolar conducting. The M’Appari 
from Martha, the one of his two arias 
that this reviewer was able to hear, 
came over beautifully, with all the rich 
quality and expression of the Metropoli- 
tan tenor’s voice in evidence. The orches- 
tra played Sibelius’s Valse Triste, the 
Wedding March from Lohengrin, and the 
concert closed with a chorus singing Abide 
with Me. Is this a Sunday law in De- 
troit, or Henry Ford’s own idea? Rosa 
Tentoni sang on Oct. 28. 





WLW Gives Sousa Program 


A program dedicated to John Philip 
Sousa was given by the Armco Concert 
Band over WLW on Nov. 4. Jessie Strauss 
Mayer was violin soloist in Nymphalin, 
composed by Sousa for his wife. Mrs 
Sousa was guest speaker on the program 


Examples of Music Room Shown 


The Philco Radio Music Room Exhibi- 
tion, illustrative of the ideal home music 
room centring in the radio was 
under the sponsorship of the National Al- 
liance of Art and Industry on Nov. 1 at 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Mishel Cherniavsky Is Guest Artist 
With Capetown Orchestra 


Capetown, S. Arrica, Nov. 5.—Mi- 
shel Cherniavsky played the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto for ’cello and orchestra No. 1 
in A, as soloist with the Capetown Or- 
chestra on Oct. 9. Recalled to the stage 
after its performance, Mr. Cherniavsky 
added Beethoven's Minuet in G as an 
encore. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Reverts 
To Program of Classical Music 


Puitapetpaia, Nov. 5.—Following 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s experimen- 
tation of modernizing and renovating 
opera, Leopold Stokowski, with that 
adroitness which characterizes his show- 
manship no less than his program mak- 
ing, led the musical-minded back to the 
continence and serenity of the classical 
period for the concerts of Oct. 26-27. 


Water Music . ... Handel 
IE nin ceences vincsene Mozart 
Cencerto Grosso im D Minor Vivaldi 
PT ce ieenscedenseccs ovecheiks Bach 
BE WR new cewdcccccs Palestrina 


While no such annotation was on the 
program, Mr. Stokowski’s name might 
well have been bracketed with the com- 
posers of all the works except Mozart’s 
for they were either in original orches- 
trations or with retouched and amplified 
instrumentation adapting the older con- 
tent to the resources of the modern sym- 
phony organization. Six of the twenty 
items of the Water Music were per- 
formed in the selection made by Sir 
Hamilton Harty, the British conductor 
and enrichened by Stokowski’s contri- 
butions. In some of them the last stand 
of the strings played the accompani- 
ments giving a feeling of distance com- 
parable to the effect when the music 
was played during George I’s progress 
down the Thames. 

The Mozart Symphony Mr. Stokow- 
ski maintained in all its ineffable charm 
of melody without any challenges to 
the composer’s intent in dynamics and 
tempi. 

The Vivaldi, for many years attrib- 
uted to Wilhelm Friedemann Bach and 
originally a concertino for two solo vio- 
lins and solo ‘cello with string back- 
ground has been augmented by Mr. 
Stokowski to meet the demands of the 
present-day orchestra. 

The overwhelming climaxes of the 
Passacaglia again roused the cheers 
with which it has been greeted since its 
first exposition here several years ago. 
The “extra” which the conductor gives 
reeularly each concert for those who 
wish to remain (and very few leave) 
established a new and quieter mood in 
a reverent and appropriate handling of 
Palestrina’s Adoremus Te. 


A Refulgent Siav Program 


The Nov. 2-3-6 concerts were almost 
wholiv Slavic 

Finlandia Sibelius 
a Mary Howe 

The Fire Bird . Stravinsky 

Swmohony No. 5 . Tchaikovsky 

Soldiers M ... Kondracki 

Sunset . .Merikanto 


Of these all but the brief scherzo by 
Mary Howe, contemporary American. 
born in Richmond and now living in 
Washington, had the racial touch and 
tang. Miss Howe’s three minute piece 
is a delicate fabrication, compressing 
multum in musical parvo. It has gaiety 
and lilt though its impressionism seems 
remote from the title. In fact, though 
worthy in itself. it brought analogies, 
thouch not reminiscenes. of such things 
as Rimsky’s Flicht of the Bumble Bee, 
or Franz Schubert’s The Bee. on the 
one hand. and, on the other. of Schu- 
bert’s Gretchen am Spinnrade, or Saint- 
Saéns’s Omphale’s Wheel, or the Spin- 
nine Song from Faust. 

Kondracki is a contemporary Finn. 
He has used something of the formula 
of Ravel’s Bolero. in his impressionistic 
portraval of various troops of soldiers 
with their bands plaving. approaching 
and leaving some public rendezvous, the 
orchestra being divided into various 
types of hands, each in various crescen- 


dos and decrescendos, with numerous 
well handled cross rhythms. Again sig- 
nificant music, even outstanding. 

Merikanto is a Pole, whose work is 
highly imaginative and sensitively or- 
ganized in projection of fragile con- 
ceptions. The mode is rather that of 
the chanson sans paroles, and the mood 
is apt and believable. 

The latter pair were the “extras” with 
which the conductor regales his audi- 
ences. It was a resplendent concert. 


First Concert for Youth 


At the first of three Youth Concerts 
Mr. Stokowski conducted the following 
program on Oct. 24 at the Academy of 
Music: : 


Rienzi Overture ........ .. +» Wagner 
Two Minuets from the 

First Serenade ...... as ..... Brahms 
New World Symphony.............Dvorak 
Concerto in G Minor.............. Vivaldi 

(Sidney Katchurin, violinist) 

EE sah a's + kag santa 0 oe anh Frescobaldi 
pre Philip James 
Pilgrim's Chorus from Tannhiduser..Wagner 
ME WE) WI occ chie os esd awann Sibelius 
Prelude and Love Death.......... Wagner 


The vast audience hung breathlessly 
upon the music and listened intently to 
Mr. Stokowski’s commentaries which 
were remarkably informing and stimu- 
lating despite their enforced brevity. 
The Dvorak, beautifully read and per- 
formed, was the selection of a Youth 
plebiscite at the final meeting of last 
season. Last year the instruments of 
the orchestra were paraded with exam- 
ples of their range and color, this year, 
groups of instruments will be displayed, 
the first illustration was that made by 
the Minuets. The audience liked most 
of all the stir and lift of the Rienzi and 
the novelty of Philip James’s WGBZX. 
the Interference section striking their 
risibilities and giving just the touch of 
comic relief desirable at this juncture 
of the proceedings. In order to avoid 
the anticlimax of an encore after the 
immortal music of Tristan and Tsolde, 
Mr. Stokowski reversed routine and 
gave an encore beforehand. It was one 
of his recent orchestrations of Pales- 
trina. 

Before parting with his hearers Mr. 
Stokowski spoke in favor of the forma- 
tion of a Junior Philadelphia Orchestra 
for cultural and musical advancement. 
It would be divided into several sec- 
tions according to the number enrolled 
and would be used for public apnear- 
ances in hospitals, orphanages and other 
institutions when it became proficient. 
He also advocated the formation of a 
Youth Chorus and the energetic com- 
mittee in charge is already working on 
the project for which creat enthusiasm 
has been developed. W. R. Murpry 





Phradie Wells Gives Recital at 
Cedar Falls 


Cepar Fatts, I[A., Nov. 5.—Phradie 
Wells, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, gave an artistic and musicianly 
recital here on Oct. 4. Miss Wells sang 
a group of English, Spanish and Ttalian 
folk songs, an aria from Gounod’s Queen 
of Sheba and the Spring Song of the 
Robin Woman from Shanewis by Cad- 
man. 

The final group of songs by American 
composers, two of whom were present, 
Edward Kurtz and Rosa Reugnitz, was 
delivered with finesse and resource. 
Alpha Mavfield, former voice teacher 
and a friend of Miss Wells, held a re- 
ception for her at the Towa State 
Teacher’s College following the recital. 
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Christmas Music Draws Attention to Holiday Season 


Gena Branscombe Writes Beautiful 
Christmas Music 


Gena Branscombe has written nothing 
lovelier in a long time than her new Mary 
at Bethlehem (New York: G. Ricordi & 
Co.) for three-part women’s voices with 
piano. She has taken the familiar 15th 
Century French poem, narrating the ar- 
rival of the Virgin at Bethlehem, made an 
excellent English version herself and set 
it to music of great simplicity, music ‘that 
has in it the real Christmas feeling. The 
harmonization is sensitive, as always im 
the case of this composer, and the writing 
for the chorus sure in conception and 
splendid in execution. Here is a number 
for programs at Christmas of choral so- 
cieties, also suitable for church, where ‘the 
women’s voices of a choir are used alone. 


David Stanley Smith Arranges European 
Carols 


Vol XI. of the Publications of the Carol 
Society is made up of Swiss, English and 
Swedish Carols (London: Stainer & Bell, 
Ltd. New York: Galaxy Music Corpora- 
tion) arranged by our own David Stanley 
Smith. In all cases they are for mixed 
voices and may be sung unaccompanied, if 
desired. Our favorite of the eight carols 
is the Swiss Christmas Eve Dream. A 
valuable book for choirmasters and con- 
ductors of choral societies. A. 


Dickinson Carol Based on Greek Folk 


Tune 


Shepherds on This Hill (New York: 
The H. W. Gray Co.) is the title of a new 
Christmas folk-song arrangement by Clar- 
ence and Helen A. Dickinson. Based on 
a Greek folk tune, Mr. Dickinson's melody 
has many of the peculiar characteristics of 
these songs from the East, an insistence 
upon short phrases, many patterns of quick 
notes, and the use of peculiar turns. He 
has arranged this new carol for baritone, 
tenor and soprano solos, with chorus of 
mixed voices. As always, Mrs. Dickinson 
has provided a sensitive, poetic text, well 
suited to present-day religious usage. Some- 
what more unusual than their other folk- 
song arrangements in their Christmas se- 
ries, this new number will appeal to the 
wide circle of Dickinson followers. 


Interesting Organ Works Include Two 
Passacaglias 


Two Passacaglias and a Tuba Theme for 
organ reach the reviewer’s desk within a 
period of one month! Yet organists are 
still heard to murmur that publishers are 
not providing them with enough serious 
music. The Passacaglias are by T. F. H. 
Candlyn, of Albany, N. Y. and W. G. Al 
cock, organist of Salisbury Cathedral, Ene- 
land, respectively Both are fine examples 
of musical craftsmanship, although the limi- 
tations of the form make for certain in- 
evitable resemblances, both in the theme 
and its method of treatment, between these 
works and a famous Passacaglia written 
some 200 years ago. Both Candlyn and 
Alcock follow. Bach’s example of some- 
times placing the subject on top, thus mak- 
ing their compositions, as was his, a com- 
bination of the passacaglia and the cha- 
conne. Neither follow him in placing a 
fugue at the end. Alcock prefaces his with 
a dramatic and very effective Introduction 
The Candlyn Passacaglia (New York: 





Carl Fischer, Inc) dbes not hesitate to 
gain contrast ihy tthe use of attendant keys 
in some of tthe wamations;; nor dives it lack 
quickness of color change or startling con- 
trasts of character letweem certaim of the 
variations. Mutt te interest of the listener 
is sustamed thraygieutt, andi the final) en- 
trance of tthe theme om tle tuias against 
a ‘background of frill ongam is most stirring 
This i @n omgam conpesitiom of which 
American phyers shout be proud, and it 
deserves hearings Not s@ dra- 
matic or rellor‘iril, 2 ht mere closely woven 
in texture, with few modidatery excur- 


Sine Brensconite, Whose Mew Cliristmas 
Chorus, 'Whery aff Bxtttlittern, ls One of Her 
Winst Channing Werks 


sions outside tits ongumall lkey,, Alcock’s work 
represents tthe more stud] traditions of Eng- 
ish organ omic. Th appears im the Ox 
ford University Phess editiom of organ 
music, meted fer its cdkar engraving and 
its fine apperame:. Tt is pertaps hardly 
necessary tt aiid that beth these com- 
posttions Geman] the dkveloped! technique 
of tthe concert antist. Candiyn’s Tuba 
Theme (New Work: Canil Fischer)) is much 
easier to play andi is welll suited! for church 
use 2s 2 postiuiie of tmimopltant character 
Also appearing im tie Orsford! Press Se- 
rics i 2 group of Sevem Simple Organ 
Pieces thy Rebm Wilfierdi. These are not 
of the ttreadhy,, sallp-stop-soft-accompani- 
ment ‘type wsualhy assemated with the term 
“easy” when applied! t> ergam music. Ar 
ranged from the compeser’s works for 
Chamber orchestra amil pian, they are not 
diffowkt, while demanding goed musician- 
ship and intel igentt treatment. Of a quiet 
nature, they are ovit meant tm be played 
on suite, ‘bet ane usetic) for soft volimtaries 
and preludes McK. 


Effective New Teanscrtptens for Two 
Pacus 


wenk fier two pianos has 
just come from Eingikndl, a Polka by Len- 
nox Berkeley (Lamon: J. & W. Chester, 

Litd.)., Gedlicatted tm Etfie!] Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson. Rintinmicalliy infectious, at- 
tractive im its on@lindic line,, andi highly sea- 
soned with pungentt dissenances, this up-to- 
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Christmas Songs 


How Far Is It to Bethlehem (Medium) 
Cradle Song (Medium).......... 
Noél (English and French Texts) (High and Low Keys 
A Mid-Winter Carol (High or Medium) 


Sido Music Corp. 26. gbth A, Vo Mook, nN YX 
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date version of a traditional Bohemian 
dance form should be a grateful program 
piece for players with pronounced rhyth- 
mic vitality. 

The Prelude in E from Bach’s Sixth 
Sonata for Solo Violin and Beethoven's 
Contra-Dance, No. 1, have been re-cast for 
two pianos by Louis Victor Saar (New 
York: J. Fischer & Bro.). The greater 
sonority produced by this adaptation should 
not wound any sensibilities, if the listener 
thinks of it as the Overture to the 
Twenty-eighth Church Cantata, rather 
than a prelude for the violin, inasmuch as 
Bach used the same material in both cases. 

The rollicking Country Dance of Beetho- 
ven proves to be excellent material for 
two piano purposes and Mr. Saar has 
shown good taste in doing little more than 
what is practically merely doubling the 
score as given in the available piano solo 
editions, thus avoiding any unseemly heavi- 
ness of effect. 

From four early sonatinas written by 
Mozart for piano and violin, Guy Maier 
has taken individual movements for 
adaptation to the two-piano framework 
(New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.). They 
are an Allegro from a Sonatina in C 
Minor, and a Minuet from a similar work 
im F, written when Mozart was twelve 
years old, an Allegro quasi Carillon from 
one in B Flat, and an Andante and Minuet 
from one in F, written at eight years of 


age. 
Of these the Andante, which is in F 
Minor, from the fourth item in the group, 
is an especially lovely bit, and here the oc- 
casional doubling of a bass note does not 
seem out of keeping. The Minuet from 
the same sonatina is by no means as at- 
tractive as the other Minuet, which is very 
charming. The first Allegro, perhaps ~ 
most elaborate of the movements used, 
effective material, but the arrangement is 
open to criticism on the ground of being 
too heavily scored. The Allegro from the 
B Flat Sonatina, on the other hand, seems 
to lose nothing of its spontaneous gaiety 
and sprightliness, while the designation, 
quasi Carillon, which Mr. Maier has sup- 


plied, will undoubtedly appeal to those 
who like concrete titles as peculiarly 
appropriate. 


Arrangements of Mendelssohn’s On 
Wings of Song and Moszkowski’s thrice- 
familiar Valse Brillante in E have been 
made by Rudolph Gruen (New York: As- 
sociated Music Publishers, Inc.). In the 
first, the transcriber has seen fit to force 
the song line abruptly from the key of A 
Flat into that of E without benefit of mod- 
ulation, which does violence to the melodic 
and harmonic suavity of Mendelssohn’s 
music, and it must be confessed that the 
needlessly harsh modulatory means em- 
ployed to entice the erring melody back 
into the shelter of the home key are almost 
equally disturbing. The treatment of the 
Moszkowski waltz is more successful. 
There are one or two spots of disagreeable 
harmonic conflict, it is true, but it is none- 
theless a highly effective version. 


Pathways of Song Volumes Now 
Complete 


Pathways of Song, the coliection made 
by Frank La Forge and Will Earhart, re- 
viewed in full in this journal in Septem- 
ber, is now available in two additional vol- 
umes. The former volumes included Vol. 
[ for high voice and Vol. II for low voice. 
Now the publishers, Witmark Educational 
Publications, New York, have made ready 


Vol. I for low voice and Vol. II for high 
voice, thus completing the work, so ad- 
mirably undertaken and executed by 


Messrs. La Forge and Earhart. 


Matthew Locke String Quartets Edited 
by André Mangeot 


One of those admirable unknown English 
works, which now comes to our notice 
through the interest of a sensitive contem- 
porary musician, is a set of Six String 
Quartets by Matthew Locke (1630-1677), 
issued in miniature score by J. & W. 
Chester, Ltd. London. The late Peter 
Warlock is responsible for having tran- 
scribed them from the composer’s auto- 


graph score (in the British Museum) for 
four viols. Edited by André Mangeot, who, 
like Warlock, has done a fine job, they 
consist of a Fantazia (spelled with a z!), 
a Courante, an Ayre and a Saraband, with 
the exception of the first, which has a Gal- 
liard in place of a Courante. The move- 
ments are brief, but eloquent, recalling so 
forcibly that golden day in England’s music 
They are technically within the abilities of 
amateur quartet players. 


Nin-Culmell’s Piano Sonata Attractive 


The Oxford University Press has pub- 
lished an attractive Sonata for piano by 
J. M. Nin-Culmell, young Spanish-Ameri- 
can composer-pianist, a pupil of Manuel 
de Falla and Paul Dukas. The sonatas of 
Scarlatti form the esthetic starting-point 
for this sonata, which also shows modern 
French influences. Its three movements 
are Vivace, Andante and Presto. Its mod- 
ernism is free from eccentricity, just as 
its archaism is free from affectation. When 
well played, it should prove effective. 

oS. 


=s—Briefer Mention—s 


For Organ 


A Cycle of Eight Short Pieces. By S. 
Karg-Elert, Op. 154. The late composer- 
organist was in a spontaneous mood when 
he did these pieces, the majority of which 
are admirable. The Introitus Aria semplice 
and Canzona solenne and the closing Corale 
are our favorites. Not difficult to play, 
that is, remembering that they are Karg- 
Elert. Rondo alla Campanella. By S. 
Karg-Elert, Op. 156. A stunningly bril- 
liant piece in virtuoso style, ideal for re- 
cital purposes. (Schmidt.) Twelve Tran- 
scriptions from Bach’s Vocal Works. Ar 
ranged by Harvey Grace. This is Book | 
and contains six transcriptions, all made 
with taste and a sense of the practicable 
Mr. Grace has chosen a Song Tune from 
The Peasant Cantata, the superb Adagio 
(My Inmost Heart) from Cantata No. 161, 
a chorus from Cantata No. 79, the wonder- 
ful Chaconne from Cantata, Op. 150, the 
heavenly Adagio from Cantata No. 146, 
(a passacaglia of genuine beauty) and the 
Allegro from the secular cantata, Amor 
Traditore. There is an interesting pref- 
face by the transcriber. (Oxford.) 


For Piano 


Barcarolle. A well developed piece of 
concert proportions by Alexander Steinert. 
(Universal.) Sonata. By Willem Pijper. 
Three brief movements, in that conscious 
contemporary manner reveal this Dutch 
Leftist as wanting in genuine musical ideas 
as are most of his fellows. (Oxford.) 
Toccata in Octaves. By George Liebling. 
A brilliant etude by one who knows his 
instrument thoroughly. (Webster.) 


For String Orchestra 


Adagio. By Frances McCollin. A richly 
harmonized and well written piece by this 
gifted American woman, included in the 
Simfonietta Series, edited by Fabien Se 
vitzky. (Carl Fischer.) Irish Folk-Song. 
By Arthur Foote. A new version of Mr 
Foote’s celebrated song, dedicated to Mr 
Sevitzky. In making the string transcrip- 
tion, Mr. Foote has done his task admir- 
ably. (Schmidt.) 

A. 
Anthems 
For Mixed Voices 


Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. By Al- 
fred Whitehead. A superbly written piece 
for double choir by a composer of church 
music, who is fast winning a distinguished 
reputation. (Carl Fischer.) 

Hail Festal Day! By Royal Andrews 
Merwin. An Easter anthem of the usual 
type, for baritone solo and mixed voices, 
with an effective, if somewhat noisy, organ 
accompaniment. The alto part is optional, 
thus making it available for Soprano, Tenor 
and Bass combinations. (Carl Fischer.) 

McK. 
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(Continued from page 21) 

ties as an orchestral or ensemble adjunct, 
is not yet sufficiently evolved for the role 
of solo instrument. Its lush, candied tone 
quality, suggesting both the human voice 
and the ’cello, sates very quickly and even 
becomes irritating toward the end of a 
long program especially if the vibrato is 
over-emphasized. 

There can be no doubt that Miss Rock- 
more is a virtuoso of the instrument. 
Bach Arioso and the Marcelo Largo, 
Stravinsky’s Berceuse from L’Oiseau de 
Feu, and Ravel’s Kaddisch, with organ, 
were highly artistic and sensitive per- 
formances. And despite the tedious me- 
dium and want of diverse tempi, the An- 
dante from Lalo’s Symphony Espagnole 
and music of Goldmark, Tchaikovsky, 
Rachmaninoff and Glazounoff with Mr. 
Luboschutz were equally effective. An 
interesting ensemble was produced by the 
closing combination of sextet, theremin 
and organ in a group of Negro tunes. 

R. 


. 
Theodate Johnson Makes Significant 
Debut in Highly Individual List 
Theodate Johnson, soprano. Alderson 
Mowbray, accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 
31, evening : 


Madchenlieder: Am jingsten Tag; Ach, und 
du mein kihles Wasser; Auf die N. 


Schwalbe, Sag mir an; Ruft die 
SEED pswliababds dbsecedldeeeeessenns Brahms 
Eaeteees GA Geen)... cncosccenccesesse Handel 
(First time in New York) 

Tl _pleur dans mon coeur; Te Te! d’Eau; 
Te ee! eee Debussy 
The Nightingale Has a Fed Gold; Twi- 
light Fancies; To a, It Was a 
re ef 2 Be eee. Delius 
Five Phrases from the Song of Solo- 

WE  sacuvboasshenseeksoonedad Virgil Thomson 


(For Voice with Percussion Accompaniment) 
My Master Hath a Garden; Tapestry; Velvet 
Shoes; A Ship Starting. . Randall Thompson 
Quite the most significant debut recital 
of the season thus far was Miss Johnson's, 
received by a distinguished and large audi- 
ence with every manifestation both of 
pleasure and enjoyment. One had the 
feeling that quality does count. For this 
program was an oasis in a desert of con- 
ventional lists, a program so individual as 
to command attention, no matter how per- 
formed. 
When, however, such a varied and en- 
gaging galaxy is sung with the art that 
is this young American soprano’s, the 
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Mischa Levitzki Joined in a Benefit Pro- 
gram for the Jewish National Fund 


pleasure becomes intense. Not that Miss 
Johnson did her best in the Brahms, nor 
in Handel’s sumptuous cantata on the rape 
of Lucrece, though here she displayed a 
sense of style that promises everything for 
the future. But in her five Debussy songs, 
she made us conscious that another singer 
has appeared on the horizon, who has the 
feeling for modern French music, whose 
voice responded to its inflections, and 
whose education, musical and otherwise, 
enabled her to know the meaning of the 
verse of Verlaine and Baudelaire. 

The voice itself is a good, if not excep- 
tional, organ, lyric in quality, supplemented 
by the singer’s dramatic feeling. Tech- 
nically Miss Johnson uses it admirably ; 
her soft upper voice is of rare charm and 
her intonation was generally praiseworthy. 
Notable was her intelligent treatment of 
her music, her authority in singing, her 
complete knowledge of her program, no 
words or music being used for reference. 
Her enunciation was a model for clarity. 
She pleased the eye, as well as the ear, clad 
in white, a brilliant spotlight illuminating 
her, and lowered lights in the auditorium. 

In her English songs she won as dis- 
tinct success as in any, Delius’s Twilight 
Memories scoring a hearty response, while 
the Virgil Thomson Phrases, sung to ac- 
companiment of percussion instruments 
played by the composer, were a novelty. 
Someone said of this group: Brevity is 
the soul of it. Mr. Thomson seemed 
pleased with his share of the applause. 
But it was the other Mr. Thompson’s music 
that mattered, all lovely settings of fine 
poems, sung exquisitely by Miss Johnson 
as though she loved them. Velvet Shoes 
is a little masterpiece; so is My Master 
Hath a Garden. 


Extras were asked and granted, the 
Scottish folk Ye Banks and Braes, 
Quilter’s Love’s Philosophy and Watts’s 


Pierrot. Mr. Mowbray was an accompan- 
ist of sympathetic ability. 


Anna Grosman Makes Debut 

Anna Grosman, a young pianist of obvi- 
ous abilities as well as of solid instruction, 
made an effective debut in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 1. 

Offering a program that might have 
given pause to a seasoned artist, the debu- 
tante acquitted herself with honors that 
promise even better things for the future. 
The list included two Choral Preludes, 
transcribed by Busoni, and the Chromatic 
Fantasy of Bach, Beethoven’s Thirty-two 
Variations, Schumann’s G Minor Sonata 
and shorter pieces by Ravel, Scriabin and 
Prokofieff. 


Volume tempered by balance was evident 
in the Bach works and the Beethoven had 
a gracious variety. The Schumann was, 
perhaps, the most rewarding item on the 
list. The final group was well-contrasted 
with the earlier works. D. 


Grischa Goluboff Gives Violin Recital 
in the Town Hall 

Grischa Goluboff, twelve-year-old violin- 
ist, gave a recital in the Town Hall on 
Nov. 2, attempting a program of rather 
exigent nature, beginning with the Brahms 
D Minor Sonata. This was not without 
considerable artistry and technical ability 
but lacked somewhat in depth. The inclu- 
sion of the Bach Chaconne might be open 
to question but the young player made a 
brave assault upon its extreme difficulties. 

The Ernst Concerto was played with 
feeling and was followed by Chausson’s 
Poéme, Ravel’s Tzigane, the Arbos Tango. 
Réve d’Enfant by Ysaye and Auer’s 
Tarantelle de Concert. Among the latter, 
Master Goluboff was happiest in Chaus- 
son’s Poéme which was given a delicate 
and unhurried interpretation. Samuel Yaffe 
accompanied with grace and discretion. 


Rachmaninoff Greeted in Program of 
High Interest 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist. 
Hall, Nov. 3, afternoon : 

Toccata and Fugue = D Minor..Bach-Tausig 

Sonata, Op. 10, No. Beethoven 

OT SS BO Brahms 

Tarantelle; Mazurka; Scherzo......... Chopin 

Prelude; Moment Musicale; Oriental 

DE. ehnrakd46a ceded eceeehsisws Rachmaninoff 

ae ee Dance of the Gnomes, Rhapsody 

BE Wlansisversctensssenadabectssecantnes Liszt 

Just a Mr. Rachmaninoff elected to 
offer a program of a type popular thirty 
years ago, was not easy to see in advance, 
but its presentation was to the complete 
satisfaction of the large audience. The 
Bach was played with extraordinary clar- 
ity which never became merely technical. 
The early Beethoven was especially grati- 
fying, the slow movement being a rare 
piece of tone painting. The Brahms Bal- 
lade had extraordinary dignity and sonor- 
ity but was played with restraint. 

In the three Chopin pieces an agree- 
able contrast was made between the 
spinning Tarantella through the Mazurka 
to a brilliant and moving rendition of the 
C Sharp Minor Scherzo. The pianist’s own 
pieces had a royal reception and their per- 
formance was striking, The Liszt pieces 
were invested with qualities that can 
scarcely be considered inherent and brought 
the list to a brilliant close. 


Carnegie 


eee eee eee eeees 


Artists Join in Jewish Benefit 
For the benefit of the Jewish National 
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Fund, Victor Chenkin, baritone; Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, and Toscha Seidel, vio- 
linist, gave a joint concert in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 4. Irma Roubleva 
was at the piano for Mr. Chenkin and 
Herbert Jaffe for Mr. Seidel. 

The program was light in character and 
imposed no great strain on either per- 
formers or listeners. Mr. Seidel began 
with an Arioso of Bach and gave also a 
Humoresque by Tor Aulin and Brahms’s 
Second Hungarian Dance. He was later 
heard in a Berceuse by Cui, Halvorsen’s 
Norwegian Dance No. 1, and Wieniaw- 
ski’s Polonaise in D, in all of which he 
played with artistry and received en- 
thusiastic applause. 

Mr. Levitzki’s first group was of 
Chopin, the F Sharp Nocturne and the 
C Sharp Minor Scherzo. After the in- 
termission he played Ravel’s Jeux d’Eau, a 
new Arabesque Valsante by himself and 
the Paganini-Liszt Campanella. His play- 
ing displayed all the qualities of musician- 
ship and high technical excellence that 
have characterized it heretofore. His own 
piece was especially well received and the 
Campanella given a brilliant rendition. 

Mr. Chenkin offered two groups, the 
first of Gipsy songs and the second of Jew- 
ish songs. His unique style of presenting 
his pieces found a quick response with the 
audience in each case. A considerable sum 
is said to have been realized. N. 


Carola Goya Returns in Striking 
Dance Creations 


Carola Goya, after an absence of sev- 
eral seasons, delighted a large audience in 
Spanish dances new and old, in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 5. She was 
assisted by Beatrice Burford, harpist, and 
Norman Secon, pianist. 

Miss Goya presented a varied list of 
Spanish dances, seven of which were new 
and five old. The Malaguefia Gitanilla of 
Lecuona, delightful both technically and 
in spirit and a new Jota Aragonesa, to 
music by Albeniz were two of the most 
striking things of an evening of extra- 
ordinary interest. Other new dances were 
Sevilla, Fiesta, Bolero Clasico, Miramar, 
Ensueno and Viva Pas Gitanas to music 
by Albeniz, and Turina. The dancer’s 
costumes showed ingenuity both in design 
and coloring. Both instrumentalists were 
heard in solo groups which were well re- 
ceived, D. 


Julia Peters Gives Schubert Program 


Julia Peters, soprano. Claude Gonvierre, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 6, evening: 


(Continued on page 31) 
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ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
IN NEW AUDITORIUM 


Golschmann and Augmented 
Orchestra Receive Ovation 
—Thomas Sings 


Sr. Louts, Nov. 5.—The gala concert 
of the St. Louis Symphony on Nov. 2 
marked the opening of the fifty-fifth 
season and a new milestone in the his- 
tory of the association. It was the first 
concert in the opera house of the new 
Municipal Anditorium, which Mayor 
Bernard F. Dieckmann referred to in 
his welcoming remarks as “a permanent 
home for the orchestra.” Vladimir 
Golschmann was given a hearty recep- 
tion and shared with the men in the 
great applause accorded the program. 
The Overture to Weber’s Oberon 
opened the concert, followed by 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony, A 
Night on Bald Mountain by Moussorg- 
sky and the delightful orchestration of 
Ravel's Pavane pour une Infante de- 
funte with the Overture to Tann- 
hauser as the closing number. Patrons 
of the orchestra were pleased with the 
acoustics of the new hall and with the 
following array of soloists booked, there 
is no question but that it will be the 
greatest season in the history of the 
orchestra: Fritz Kreisler, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Scipione Guidi, Nathan Milstein. 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, José Iturbi, Henri 
Deering. Artur Schnabel, Beveridge 
Webster. E. Robert Schmitz, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Lauritz Melchior and a 
quartet composed of Jeanette Vreeland, 
Mrs. Raymond M. Havens, Robert 
Betts and Chase Baromeo for a closing 
performance of Beethoven’s . Ninth 
Symphony. There will be a chorus of 
200 participating in this program. 
John Charles Thomas in Fine Recital 

The Condon Concert Course, man- 
aged by Oscar Condon, was auspiciouslv 
opened on Oct. 31 with a recital in the 
opera house by John Charles Thomas. 
Mr. Thomas was in excellent voice and 
although he presented a liberal pro- 
gram. it was augmented by many de- 
mamded encores. His program included 
works by Schubert and Schumann, a 
miscellaneous group by Donaudy, Sa- 
dero. Saint-Saéns and de Lara and 
sones in Enelish by Keel, John Alden 
Carpenter, Herbert Hughes and Robert 
MacGimsey. He was ably accompanied 
by Carroll Hollister who played three 
numbers by Rameau. Debussy and Le- 
cuona. 


Chamber Music Series 

Three chamber music concerts will 
be sponsored here by the Ethical So- 
ciety now in its fifth season. A Rus- 
siam program will be given on Nov. 15 
and two subsequent programs will be 
devoted to English and Spanish music 
respectively. 

Calvin Riggenberg. organist and 
choir director at Washington Universi- 
ty, will give a series of eight recitals 
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Viadimir Golschmann, Who Resumed His Post 
as Conductor of the St. Louis Symphony at 
Its Opening Concert 


in Graham Memorial Chapel assisted 
by soloists and members of the Sym- 
phony. Gari Shelton has been engaged 
for another master class at the Kroeger 
School of Music soon after Jan. 1. 
Hersert W. Cost 





Trenton Symphony Lists Series of Five 
Concerts 
Trenton, N. J., Nov. 5.—The Tren- 
ton Symphony, Max Jacobs conductor, 
will give a series of five concerts ai 
Memorial Hall on Nov. 20, Dec. 18, 
Jan. 29, March 12 and May 7. Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony will be played 
at a Bach-Beethoven commemoration 
and at each program one of the follow- 
ing works by an American composer 
will be performed: From My Youth 
by Mortimer Wilson, Indian Suite by 
Edward MacDowell, Herod Overture 
by Henry Hadley, Caprice by Arthur 
Hartmann, (the latter two will be con- 
ducted by their composers) and Money 
Musk by Leo Sowerby. 





Florence Kaiser Gives Recital 
Cutcaco, Nov. 5.—Florence Kaiser, 
soprano, gave a recital in the lounge of 
the Medinal Club of Chicago on Oct. 
28. Miss Kaiser was assisted at the 
piano by Siegfried Vollstedt, a conduc- 
tor of the Chicago Grand Opera. 





Alexander Basy to Book American 
Artists For the Soviet 

Alexander Basy, formerly general 
manager of the Russian Grand Opera 
in New York and on tour, has been 
officially authorized by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment department of music to book 
American artists for presentation in the- 
atres, music-halls and circus arenas of 
the Soviet Union. Mr. Basy has opened 
offices under the name of Amsov, an 
Artists Bureau in the RKO building, 
Rockefeller Centre. Negotiations are 
now in progress with prominent Amer- 
ican artists for professional tours of 


the USSR. 
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Stock Conducts First of Ten 
Concerts—Mario Chamlee 
in Recital 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 5.—With the first 
concert on Oct. 31 by the Chicago Sym- 
phony, Frederick Stock conducting, 
Milwaukee’s musical season for 1934- 
35,- may be said to have officially 
opened. The occasion was the first of 
the ten fortnightly concerts which have 
been given annually by this splendid 
orchestra under the auspices of the Mil- 
waukee Orchestral Association for six- 
teen years although the organization has 
visited us every season for the forty- 
three years of its existence. The Pabst 
Theater was sold out to an audience 
representative of the culture and fash- 
ion of the city. 

In a superbly played program the 
novelty here as in Chicago, was the 
performance of Paganini’s Moto Per- 
petuo arranged for the entire violin 
section by Mr. Stock. The program 
was identical with that which opened 
the Chicago season. 


Chamlee in Fine Recital 


Preceding the coming of the orches- 
tra, two concerts of widely differing 
caliber were given: that of Mario 
Chamlee, tenor, and the first of the 
semi-professional events under the aus- 
pices of the new Society of Musical 
Arts. It was Mr. Chamlee’s first ap- 
pearance here in concert and the con- 
sensus of opinion maintains that he is 
a delightful singer and an excellent 
program maker. His concert was spon- 
sored by the Arion Musical Club, which 
for this occasion devoted the entire eve- 
ning to the singer. Of outstanding 
merit were four songs from Schumann’s 
Dichterliebe, exquisitely sung, and two 
arias, the familiar Vesti la Giubba and 
E lucevan le stelle from Tosca, in both 
of which Mr. Chamlee’s ringing voice 
was heard at its best. Frederick Schau- 
wecker, contributed a group of piano 
numbers in a colorful and musicianly 
manner. 

The Society of Musical Arts is a new 
organization formed for the purpose 
of providing opportunity for public ap- 
pearances of young artists. The price 
of membership is one dollar per year 
and no single tickets are sold. The 
events, of which there are to be six, 
are given in the Athenaeum seating 
about 400. The two aspirants for fame 
were Angela Chopp, soprano, and Al- 
bert Malver, pianist. Both showed un- 
deniable ability but neither as yet is 
ready for a professional career. It is 
reported that Mr. Malver has departed 
for the East to continue his studies 
which will be confined to the piano. The 
idea back of the Society’s organization 
is excellent and promises interesting re- 
sults before the end of the season. 


Meisle Is Applauded 


Kathryn Meisle opened the ninth sea- 
son of The Civic Concert Course of six 
major concerts in the Milwaukee Au- 
ditorium. It was Miss Meisle’s first 
visit to Milwaukee, and the audience 
welcomed her with fervor. We were 
prepared to hear an artist of exceptional 
voice and musicianship and were de- 
lighted to find that there had been no 
exaggeration. The voice is one of the 
few reigning contraltos that is im- 
peccable in production throughout its 
range. 

Compositions by Haydn. Gliick. Hugo 
Wolff and others, broucht increasing 
enthusiasm which was climaxed at an 
agile performance of Un Voce Poco Fa. 


A quaint song was The Bow-Legged 
Boy, by Alfred Hiles Bergen, noted 
Milwaukee conductor of male choruses 
and a composer of merit. 

On Nov. 1 the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany came to the Pabst Theater for 
fourteen performances, opening with 
Aida. The engagement is synchronous 
with the annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association. 

C. PANNILL MEap 





MANNES ADDS COURSES 





Chamber Music Meetings to Be Re- 
vived—Plan Lecture Series 

The David Mannes music school 
which began its regular session in Oc- 
tober is adding new courses during the 
beginning of November. The chamber 
music meetings will again take place, 
with various quartets and trios arranged 
according to the ability of the players. 
The groups will play together on Wed- 
nesday evenings beginning Nov. 7. 
Later in the year the groups will join 
together for the playing of the larger 
chamber music forms. 

On Nov. 14 Harvey Officer will be- 
gin a series of fifteen illustrated and 
informal talks on composers and their 
works. Dr. Hans Weisse will offer a 
course in the interpretation of the piano 
repertoire for piano teachers and pian- 
ists beginning Nov. 12. 





Oskar Shumsky Achieves Success in 
San Antonio 


San Antonio, Nov. 5. — Oskar 
Shumsky, violinist, appeared in recital 
on Oct. 23, at San Pedro Playhouse 
in the first musicale in a series of 
four sponsored annually by the Tues 
day Musical Club, scoring a distinct 
success. Hearty acknowledgment o! 
the superlative quality of his playing 
was accorded by a large audience. The 
program embraced works by Corelli, 


Tartini, Schumann, Brahms, Dinicu- 
Heifetz, Wieniawski and the Bruch C 
Minor Concerto. Vladimir Sokoloff 


played admirable accompaniments. Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg is president of the club 
and Mrs. Paul Rochs chairman of the 
musicale-teas. G. M. T. 
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NEW RADIO DEPARTMENT 


Music in a Radio-Minded World — Franklin 
Dunham, N.B.C.; Fundamentals in Speech 
by Ravencroft Sutton, Dir. Magic 
of Speech hour, N.B.C.; Radio Continuity 
Writing — George P. Ludlam, Cont. Dept.. 
N.B.C., Music for Radio Programs—Dana §. 
Merryman, Program Dept., N.B.C. 


Courses begin Nov. 2, 5 and 6. 
Fees $10 to $15 each 10 weeks. 
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THRONGS AT FINAL 
ST. LOUIS OPERAS 


Performances of Principals 
Memorable—Added Spring 
Season Announced 
St. Louis, Nov. 5.—Huge throngs 
filled every available space in the Opera 
House of the Municipal Auditorium for 
the closing performances of grand opera 
produced by Guy Golterman. On Oct. 
2 a thrilling performance of Tosca 
was presented with Maria Jeritza in the 
title part. Her impersonation was filled 
with many moments of great dramatic 
intensity and beautiful song. Her beauty 
complemented her superb _histrionic 
talent, combining to make a memorable 
performance. Mario Chamlee was at 
his best as Cavarodossi, his arias and 
duets with Mme. Jeritza stirring the 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
Alfredo Gandolfi was a sinister Scarpia 
and his singing during the Te Deum 
at the close of Act I was a moment 
of great sonority and power. Louis 
D’Angelo was the Angelotti, Ludovico 
Oliviero, the Spoletta and Vittorio 
Trevisan was a shining light in the 
small part of the Sacristan. Wilifred 
Engelman, Frank Fierro and Florence 

limmerhoft completed the cast. 
Andrea Chenier by Giordano was the 


closing performance on Oct. 26. Gio- 
vanni Martinelli sang the title role 
with his usual fervor and beauty. Eli- 


sabeth Rethberg’s impersonation of 
Madeleine could not be surpassed and 
the opera afforded a fine opportunity to 
display the magnificent voice and acting 
of Carlo Morelli as Charles Gerard. 
Ada Paggi sang the two roles of Coun- 
DeCoigny and An Old Woman. 
Maria Marceno played a small part 
most acceptably, displaying a fresh 
young voice of exquisite timbre. Messrs. 
D’Angelo, Caldwell, Trevisan, Enegl- 
man, Oliviero and Joseph Cavadore 
completed the very satisfactory cast. 
Gennaro Papi conducted both scores, 
as usual from memory, and contributed 
greatly to the success of the season. 
Stage direction was under Armando 
Agnini with Dino Bigalli as chorus 
master. The ballets were arranged by 
Rita De LePorte. 
Another Spring Season 

The Grand Opera Founders Associa- 
tion, spirited with the artistic and finan- 
cial success of the present season have 
announced another spring season of five 
or six performances to be given in 


tess 


April 1935, adhering to the same high 
standard of presentations. 
Hersert W. Cost 
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La Forge Trio in 


The La Forge Spanish Trio, Emma Otero, Manlio Ovidio (left) and Gerald Mirate 


- HE La Forge Spanish Trio, Emma 
Otero, coloratura soprano; Manlio 
Ovidio, baritone, and Gerald Mirate, 
pianist, gave a concert at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., on Oct. 
28. Miss Otero and Mr. Ovidio sang 
with a fresh charm and youthful verve, 





PROMENADE SERIES 
ENDS AT TORONTO 


Commedietta by Edward Miller, 
Lieder Recital, Benefit 
Concert Are Given 
Toronto, Nov. 5.—The last of the 
Promenade Concerts was held here re- 
cently before an audience of 8,000. 
Boris Volkoff and students from the 
Volkoff Dance assisting 
artists. A five-piano recital attracted 
the largest audience of the Arena sea- 
son. The players 
Stewart, Ernest Seitz, 
rero, Scott Malcolm 
Godden. 


Colorful Program 


School were 


were Reginald 
Alberto Guer- 
and Reginald 
A benefit concert for John 
Langley, violinist, was given at the 
Eaton Auditorium with Dr. Ernest 
MacMillan as soloist at the organ; the 
Hart House Quartet, Hambourg Trio, 
Messrs. Scott, Malcolm and Godden, 
pianists ; Edythe Shuttleworth, soprano, 
and Adolf Wantroff, baritone, as the 
participants in an interesting program. 


Emmy Heim Acclaimed 


Emmy Heim of Vienna sang Lieder 
and folk songs at the Hart House 
Theatre. An _ excellent vocal tech- 
nique, intensity and depth of interpreta- 
tion marked a program of songs by 
Hugo Wolf and Gustav Mahler. Mabel 
Curtis, Grace Johns and Jessie Allen 
were associated with Isabelle Yalkov- 
sky, pianist, in a recital at Massey Hall. 
They presented an original song recital 
in effective costumes. At the Cen- 
tennial celebration of the Foresters at 
Massey Hall, operatic principals and 
a chorus of fifty conducted by Edward 
Miller gave Robin Hood, a_ com- 
medietta written especially for the oc- 
casion by Mr. Miller. The Forester’s 
liturgy is founded upon the Sherwood 
Forest romance. The music possessed 
a persuasive lilt and melody. The 
Conservatory String Quartet with Dr. 
MacMillan as solo pianist, opened its 
season with works by Mozart, Elgar 
and a Schumann Quintet. 

EpWARD WopsoNn 


works by Martinez, Rossini, Chapi, 
Ponce and others. Mr. Mirate played 
rhythmic examples of the works of de 
Falla and Lecuona. The Trio, which is 
on tour this season, appeared in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., on Nov. 7 and was ac- 
corded a hearty measure of applause. 





Marcel Hubert to Tour Pennsylvania 








senverevaneeye 


Mortimer Browning Songs Widely Used 

The songs of Mortimer Browning 
continue to be widely used by concert 
and opera singers. Mirage, The Night 
Is But a Mirror, O Let Me Dream, 
The Philanderer, Little Old Foolish 
Old Man and The Spite Fence have 
been sung recently by Lucrezia Bori, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Jeannette Vreeland, 
Gladys Swarthout, Dan Gridley, Robert 
Crawford, Barbara Maurel, and John 
Carroll. Exultation, a new song by 
Mr. Browning is dedicated to Nevada 
Van der Veer and will be sung by her 
this season. 

With the opening of the Children’s 
Theatre of Greenwich House, New 
York, Mr. Browning assumes his duties 
as musical director. 





Society Issues Pamphlet on Copyright 
Situation Abroad 


The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers has issued, by 
permission of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, a fifteen-page 
pamphlet entitled Protection of Intel- 
lectual Property Abroad, by James L. 
Brown, Chief, Industrial Property Sec- 
tion, Division of Commercial Laws. 
In it Mr. Brown gives a clear explana- 
tion of the copyright situation as it 
obtains in most of the countries where 


Marcel Hubert, French ’cellist, will 
begin a concert tour of Pennsylvania in 
Allentown on Nov. 16. M. Hubert, who 
gave a successful recital in New York 
Copyright Union; also, special sections last spring, has also been guest artist 
are devoted to Cuba, Chile, Mexico, with the Pasdeloup, Lamoureux, Colon- 
Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia and Vene- ne and the Société des Concerts du 
zuela. Conservatoire orchestras in France. 
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and Directing as well as for Acting. 
Winter Term Begins January 15th 
For Catalog address the Secretary, Room 268, Carnegie Hall, 


creative music and other forms of artis- 
tic expression are fostered. A list is 


given of the members of the Berne 
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SCRANTON SYMPHONY 
COMPLETES SERIES 


Temple Chorus to Give Handel’s 
Messiah—Artist Concert 
Group Gives List 


Scranton, Nov. 5.—The musical 
year began paradoxically, with the final 
concert of the series started last season 
by the Scranton Civic Orchestra on 
Oct. 22. 

The soloist was Emanuel M. Holland, 
who played Saint-Saéns’s first Concerto 
for Cello. Other works were Gounod’s 
Marche et Cortége from The Queen of 
Sheba, Haydn’s Symphony No. 4 in D 
Minor, Grainger’s arrangements of sev- 
eral of his pieces, Ponchielli’s Dance 
of the Hours, and the overture to 
Strauss’s, Die Fledermaus. 

The new series will start in Decem- 
ber, with Stephen Gutheinz, pianist, as 
soloist. 

The orchestra, led by Theodore 
Bauschman, is gaining larger audiences 
as the annual series of concerts pro- 
gresses. Another civic organization, 
the Temple Chorus, has been steadily 
rehearsing since early autumn for a 
production of The Messiah to be sung in 
the Temple Auditorium during the 
Christmas season. 

The artist concert series, under the 
auspices of the Community Concert As- 
sociation was opened on Nov. 5, when 
Nino Martini sang. The other three 
concerts of this list are the Maganini 
Chamber Symphony, Bartlett and Rob- 
ertson, and Lotte Lehman. Reciprocat- 
ing with Wilkes-Barre, the Scranton 
members have the privilege of enjoying 
the four concerts to be given in the 
former city. Grete Stueckgold will 
open the series there on Dec. 12. 





Century Club Opens Season 

The Music Department of the Cen- 
tury Club began the season with a pro- 
gram of three sonatas; Beethoven’s 
Op. 57, played by Myra T. Evans and 
his D Major for ’Cello and Piano, 
played by Emanuel M. Rubinstein and 
Frieda Nordt, and the G Minor, Op. 
22, by Schumann, played by Ilsa Weh- 
rum. A capacity audience listened in- 
tently and enthusiastically to this pro- 
gram, played with insight and brilliant 
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OMAHA MUSICIANS ARE AGAIN ACTIVE AT CONCERTS 





Dundee Woman’s Club Gives Recital as 
Opening Event—Joslyn Memorial 
Concerts Continue 


Omana, Nov. 5.—Bella Robinson, 
pianist; Harry Cooper, baritone; and 
Esther Dinkle, accompanist, were pre- 
sented by the Dundee Woman’s Club at 
the home of Mrs. E. M. Searle, as the 
opening event of the season. On the 
afternoon of Oct. 9, Mrs. Anna Cornish 
Metcalf opened her home to the annual 
musicale of the Omaha Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Under the direction of Louise Shadduck 


Zabriskie the artists appearing were 
Helen McAneney, pianist; Mary Fritz- 
simmons Massey, soprano, accompanied 
by Hazel True Chaloupka; and Bettie 
Zabriskie, ’cellist, Mrs. Zabriskie at the 


piano. 
In recent free weekly concerts at the 
Joslyn Memorial, Louise Shadduck 


Zabriskie, Martin Bush, Wilbur Che- 
noweth and Esther Leaf, organists, 
were heard, assisted on several occasions 
by Susan Van Kirk, soprano; Harry 
Cooper,. Harry Disbrow and Edward 
Holman, baritones ; Jean Borglum, Eve- 
lyn Faulk, and Mrs. Edward: Holman, 
pianists. E. L. W. 
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style, and appreciated the verbal dis- 
cussion of the sonata form by Ellen 
Fulton. 

The next program, Nov. 13, will 
illustrate the woodwind choir of the 
orchestra. ae oP 


PLAN DEMONSTRATION 








Choruses to Trace Polyphonic Music 
at Settlement School 


A feature of this year’s curriculum at 
the music school of the Henry Street 
Settlement, will be the,Colored People’s 
Chorus, conducted by Rosamund John- 
son and the adult chorus, with Mrs. E. 
L. Voynich in collaboration with 
Achilles Bragers, demonstrating the 
evolution of polyphonic music from 
the Gregorian chant. A course on 
Very Old and Very New Music will be 
given by Lazare Saminsky, Achilles 
Bragers, Mrs. E. L. Voynich, Edgar 
Varese, Nicholas Slonimsky, Henry 
Cowell, Dane Rudhyar and Rosamund 
Johnson. Putnam Aldrich is in charge 
of harpsichord instruction, specialfzing 
in seventeenth and eighteenth century 
music. 

Other activities are classes in lan- 
guages, modern dramatic group danc- 
ing with percussion, under Hans 
Wiener and Fe Alf, chamber music 
concerts; children’s symphony concerts 
and the first presentation of Leopold 
Godowsky’s Miniatures. Members of 
the music school faculty include 
Rebecca Davidson, Fraser Gange, Wil- 
liam Kroll, Lucile Lawrence, David 
Sherry, Florence Turitz and Mme. 
Isabella Vengerova. 





Chardon String Quartet Plays Memorial 
Program in Brattle Hall 


CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 5.—On Oct. 25 the 
Chardon String Quartet, Norbert 
Lauga, Clarence Knudson, Jean Cau- 
hapé and Yves Chardon, opened its sea- 
son in Brattle Hall playing a program 
in memory of Henry Taylor Parker, 
H. T. P. who, shortly before his sud- 
den death suggested the works, which 
included the Mozart Oboe Quartet in 
F Major, Fernand Gillet, oboist; a 
String Quartet by John Alden Carpen- 
ter and the Brahms Quartet in C Minor. 
The program was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a distinguished audience. 

G. M. S. 





Bertram N. Haigh Booked for Lecture 
Tour 


Asspury ParK, N. J.—Nov. 5.— 
Bertram N. Haigh, solo horn player 
with Pryor’s Band and a member of the 
American Woodwind Quintet, has ar- 
ranged a lecture tour of American 
schools demonstrating the French horn 
with illustrations from famous orches- 
tral and operatic horn passages. He also 
will appear as soloist with three sym- 
phony orchestras. 





Hazel Hallet in Inaugural Recital— 
Lecture Series Sponsored 

CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 5.—Hazel Hallet, 
winner of a Massachusetts Federated 
Music Clubs pianoforte scholarship, 
was the artist at the first Open House 
and Evening of Music at the Longy 
School. A capacity audience was pres- 
ent. Equally successful programs have 
been given by Edward Ballantine, com- 
poser, pianist and Professor of Music 
at Harvard University, Sally Dodge 
violinist, and Florence Kirsch, Ameri- 
can pianist. 

The school is also sponsoring a 
unique course of lectures on the history 
of music, the first of which was given 
by Dr. Hugo Lichtentritt, visiting lec- 
turer on Musicology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. His subject was The Music 
of Classical Antiquity. Further lec- 
tures in the course will be given by 
Dr. Archibald T. Davison, Randall 
Thompson, composer; G. Wallace 
Woodworth, conductor of the Harvard 
Glee Club and Edward Burlingame 
Hill, composer and professor of music, 
Harvard University. The lectures are 
open to all students and former stu- 
dents of the school without charge, and 
the public is admitted upon payment of 
a nominal fee. G. M. S. 





MacDowell’s Music to Be Featured 
at M. T. N. A. 


At the convention of the Music 
Teachers National Association in Mil- 
waukee Dec. 27-29, the usual musical 
interludes are to feature the music of 
Edward MacDowell and other Ameri- 
can composers. Rudolph Ganz is to 
play the Eroica Sonata; the Lyric Male 
Chorus under the baton of Herman 
Smith will sing The Crusaders and 
March of the Gnomes and the Young 
Peoples’ Symphony Orchestra under 
Milton Rusch will present an arrange- 
ment of two movements of the Sonata 
Tragica as well other compositions by 
American composers, including Griffes’ 
The White Peacock, Powell’s Nat- 
chez-on-the-Hill, Tuthill’s Bethlehem, 
Rusch’s Marpessa, Ganz’s Animal Pic- 
tures (conducted by the composer ),-and 
three short pieces by Weidig. 

The MacDowell Club Orchestra, com- 
posed of women players, Pearl Brice, 
conductor, will give the A Minor Con- 
certo with a local pianist. 





Institute for Advanced Education Adds 
Music and Art Classes 

The Institute for Advanced Educa- 
tion at the Roerich Museum, now in its 
third year, is opening this fall an Art 
Department. Among the members of 
the faculty of this department are Dr. 
Karl Lorenz, former director of the 
State Opera in Hamburg, who is giving 
a course in musical criticism. Miss 
Adele T. Katz is lecturing on Introduc- 
tion to Contemporary Music. 


WINNIPEG GREETS 
DON COSSACK GROUP 


To Hear San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany—Philharmonic Choir 
to Sing Bach Mass 


Winnipec, Nov. 5—The Don Cos 
sack Russian Male Chorus, Serge faroti 
conductor, opened the 1934-35 Celebrity 
Concert Series on Oct. 15. The ca 
pacity audience gave the choir an ex 
ceptionally cordial welcome at the Civic 
Auditorium. Fred M. Gee, manager o' 
the Celebrity Series, will also present 
the following artists: Kreisler, Rach 
maninoff, Nino Martini, Vienn 
Sangerknaben, Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe, Grete Stueckgold, John Charles 
Thomas and Gregor Piatigorsky. 

Winnipeg lovers of opera will hear 
the San Carlo Opera commencing the 
week of Nov. 12. Nine operas will bx 
given in the Aliditorium under the local 
management of Mr. Gee. The Women’s 
Musical Club, Mrs. C. S. Riley presi 
dent, has engaged the following guest 
artists for the season 1934-35: Angna 
Enters, Emanuel Feuermann, Elisabet! 
Schumann, Poldi Mildner, Isabel Gart 
shore, soprano. Five programs will 
also be given by local artists. 

The opening meeting of the Wednes- 
day Morning Musicale, Eva Clare presi- 
dent, was held in the Fort Garry Hotel 
on Oct. 10. The program was a de- 
bate, the subject of which was Resolved 
that Winnipeg is a _ musical _ city 
Affirmative by J. B. McGeachy and 
Kennethe Haig. Negative by Ronald 
Gibson and Filmer Hubble. The af- 
firmative won. The judges were Sidney 
E. Smith, president of the University 
of Manitoba, Dr. Robert Fletcher, 
Deputy Minister of Education, and Dr. 





A. T. Mathers. Cecile Henderson, 
pianist; Mary Gussin, violinist, and 
Bruno Schmidt, ‘cellist, played the 


Schubert trio Op. 99. 
The Winnipeg Philharmonic Choir, 


Bernard Naylor, conductor, will give 


Bach’s Mass in B Minor this season 
Agnes Forsythe, organist, gave a re- 
cital in Young Church on Oct. 16 
Mrs. D. S. Hare, soprano, assisted. 


Mary MONCRIEFF 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY 
RENEWS ACTIVITIES 


Gabrilowitsch Conducts Aug- 
mented Orchestra in Sea- 
son’s First Concert 


Detroit, Nov. 5.—A brilliant opening 
marked Detroit Symphony’s first concert 
of the twenty-first season in Orchestra 
Hall, on Nov. 1, and proved to be a 
series of individual and group triumphs. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch was given an ova- 
tion that has not been matched in recent 
seasons. He built his program of three 
works new to Detroit in addition to the 
monumental Brahms Second Symphony 
and Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries. 
The Brahms received an inspiring read- 
ing. 

The Prelude and Fugue in D by 
Bach-Respighi, Feéte-Dieu a Seville of 
Albeniz and Arthur Foote’s A Night 
Piece, for flute and orchestra, were the 
works new to Detroiters. John Wum- 
mer, first flutist, was the soloist in the 
Foote composition and in ‘Victor Kolar’s 
Bagatelle for flute and orchestra. Mr. 
Wummer, one of the orchestra’s most 
capable and popular members, has re- 
turned to the organization after having 
spent the 1933-1934 season elsewhere. 

Membership of Orchestra Increased 

The symphony has been increased 
from sixty-eight members to seventy- 
five. The newcomers are Marcel Dick, 
first viola; John Minsker, English horn; 
Howard Fenimore, first trumpet; Fran- 
cis Hellstein, French horn; Ben Krost, 
viola; Samuel Benavie, violin; Reva 
Reatha, second harp; and Liebe Shway- 
der Clamage, second piano. Victor Ko- 
lar led the orchestra in the first of the 
Young People’s Concerts on Nov. 3; 
the subject of the program was The 
String Choir. Edith Rhetts Tilton gave 
explanatory notes. 

Giovanni Martinelli was the soloist at 
the fifth of the Ford Sunday Evening 
Hours on Nov. 4 in Orchestral Hall. 
The Ford Symphony and the twenty- 
four voice chorus were conducted by 
Mr. Kolar. The sponsors of these 
weekly national broadcasts have an- 
nounced an impressive list of soloists 
for the remainder of the year: Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Nov. 25; Grace Moore, 
Dec. 2; Efrem Zimbz slist, Dec. 9; Ezio 
Pinza, Dec. 16; Richard Bonelli, Dec. 
23, and Dusolina Gianini, Dec. 30. Zbig- 
niew Gniadowski, eighteen-year-old 
pianist, appeared in an all-sonata recital 
on Nov. 2 at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts. At the recital, marking his profes- 
sional debut, compositions by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Scarlatti and Schubert were 
played. HERMAN WISE 








BACHNER PUPILS ACTIVE 
MUSICALLY IN EUROPE 





Proteges to Appear as Guest Artists 
under Furtwangler, Walter, Kittel 
—Engaged in Operatic Roles 

Bertin, Nov. 1.—The artist-pupils of 
is Bachner, American voice teacher 
who has resided for many years in Ber- 
lin, will appear widely in operatic roles 
and in the capacity of guest artists 


I 


throughout Europe this coming season. 


Ria Ginster, soprano, will be soloist 
under Furtwangler in Berlin, Bruno 
Walter in Vienna, Felix Weingartner 
n Basel and with leading orchestras of 
England and _ Holland. Wilhelm 
Strienz, bass, will be soloist with Furt- 
wangler in Berlin in a special com- 
memoration concert of Bach’s St. Mat- 
hew Passion and with Bruno Kittel and 
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the Berlin Philharmonic in Handel’s 
Messiah. 

Kaete Sundstroem, soprano member 
of the Berlin Reichsoper ensemble will 
sing the leading role in the revival of 
Schilling’s Moloch. Elsa Larcen, dra- 
matic soprano, member of the same or- 
ganization will sing the role of Isolde 
in the near future and has already been 
cast as Venus and Briinnhilde in Die 
Walktire. Fritzi Jockl, coloratura so- 
prano, for many years of the Munich 
Opera, has fulfilled successful concert 
engagements in. Holland, Belgium and 
France this past summer. Carin Carls- 
son, coritralto, has been engaged for 
the Koenigsberg opera season and E. 
Czubok, baritone, is one of the leading 
members of the Stuttgart opera. Maria 
Elsner, soprano, who has sung guest 
appearances at the Vienna and Prague 
operas, has been engaged at Antwerp. 

Maris Vetra, leading tenor of the 
Riga opera is fulfilling concert, opera 
and broadcasting engagements in the 
Baltic States. Among other Bachner 
pupils engaged in Germany this season 
are: Otto Reitmayr, Ernst Richter, and 
Erich Beisbarth, baritones; Sylvia 
Salzmann, soprano; Paul Friebel, bass, 
and Ellen Seibert, coloratura soprano. 

G. DE C, 


BUFFALO WELCOMES 
VARIED ACTIVITIES 


Tibbett and Metropolitan Quar- 
tet Heard—Buffalo Civic 
Opera Organized 


BurraLo, Nov. 5.—A _ recital by 
Lawrence Tibbett opened the concert 
season on Oct. 8 in the Zorah B. Berry 
Philharmonic series. A large audience 
accorded unstinted praise. The Met- 
ropolitan Quartet with Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek accompanist, gave the second 
concert in the same series on Oct. 23. 

Eudice Shapiro, a talented Buffalo 
violinist, gave a recital in the Statler 
Hotel ballroom recently. She was as- 
sisted at the piano by Vladimir Soko- 
loff. The program included the Vivaldi- 
Respighi Sonata in D and the Brahms 
Sonata in A. 

The Buffalo Civic Opera Company. 
a new organization sponsored by the 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion and consisting of 125 members, 
will present Faust on Nov. 12 under 
the direction of Charles Morati. The 
cast includes Charles Morati, Soll Good- 
man, Henry Zimmer, Frank Wagner, 
Vyola Peck Fitzpatrick, Marian Wal- 
ter and Barbara Chace. The company 
will have the assistance of the Buffalo 
Civic Orchestra, directed by the newly 
engaged Tajos Shuk. 

The chamber music series sponsored 
by the Buffalo Symphony Society will 
include concerts by the Kroll String 
Sextet on Nov. 12, the Gordon String 
Quartet and the Budapest String Quar- 
tet with Bruce Simonds, pianist, to be 
heard later in the season. 

The Music Forum for piano teachers 
of Erie and Niagara counties gave its 
first evening program recently in the 
home of its president, Miss Mabel J. 
Kurtz. The Music Forum, six months 
old, has already a membership of over 
seventy. The program presented Kurt 
Paur, pianist, Walter Hagen, violinist, 
and Ruth Bender, accompanist. Mr. 
Paur played a Brahms group, including 
the B minor Rhapsody, two Capriccios 
and two Intermezzi. Walter Hagen 
played a Beethoven Romance and Hu- 
bay’s arrangement of airs from Carmen. 

ETHEL McDoweELi 
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KRUEGER HAILED IN FIRST KANSAS CITY LIST 





Receives Welcoming Ovation in 
Philharmonic Opening 
Concert 
Kansas City, Nov. 5.—An audience 
approximating 6,000 people, 4,000 of 
whom are season subscribers, heard the 
Kansas City Philharmonic under the 
inspired leadership of Karl Krueger, 
in the first subscription concert of the 
season at Convention Hall on Oct. 31. 
After words of welcome by Powell 
Groner, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the orchestral association, Mr. 
Krueger proceeded with the program 
which opened with the Overture to 
Weber’s Der Freischiitz followed by a 
profoundly thoughtful interpretation of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Tchaikov- 
sky’s Romeo and Juliet—an effectively 
stirring performance of the tragic ro- 
mance; Sibelius’s The Swan of Tuo- 
nela, F. Pronio, playing the English 
horn solo; The Flight of the Bumble- 
Bee by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Smeta- 
na’s The Moldau, re-established Mr. 
Krueger as a magnetic leader with 

finely controlled conductorial gifts. 

The audience rose when he ap- 
proached the podium, applauded for sev- 
eral minutes and at the close of the 
concert and after each composition there 
was more approval, enthusiastic and 
convincing. An infinitely improved or- 
chestra was heard, the choirs having 
been welded in a comparatively short 
time into a homogeneous body of sonor- 
ity and refinement. 

A reception at the Muehlebach Hotel 
after the concert for Mr. and Mrs. 
Krueger and distinguished out of town 
guests, was given by the trustees of the 
orchestra and their wives. 

Conducting Class Established 


Mr. Krueger, as guest instructor, has 
instituted at the Conservatory of Music 
a comprehensive course in orchestral 
conducting and repertoire. His two 
hour weekly discourses are well attended 
and a number of students are from 
neighboring states. 

Joseph Harding, violinist, is now a 
permanent member of the Conservatory 
of Music. Mr. Harding returned from 
France to this city last season to be- 
come concertmaster of the Philharmonic. 

The Kansas City Musical Club _in- 





Karl Krueger Conducted the Kansas City 
Philharmonic Before an Audience of 6,000 


cluded on its opening program several 
works by the Kansas City Philharmonic 
Chamber Music Society. The person- 
nel of the former includes Joseph Hard- 
ing and Markwood Holmes, violins; 
Carl Douglas, viola; Delssohn Conway, 
cello; Brown Schoenheit, flute and Lois 
Craft, harp. An audience filling Eper- 
son Hall was demonstrative in welcom- 
ing this ensemble who gave convincing 
evidence of their artistic ideals. Mr. 
Krueger, guest of honor, spoke stir- 
ringly of music as a civilizing force. 
The Lombardi Quartet contributed a 
group of songs and Ewart Ragan, pian- 
ist, was heard. Mrs. Franklin Murphy, 
president of the organization, greeted 
the club members and guests. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority pre- 
sented as the first concert on their Morn- 
ing Musical Series in the auditorium of 
Edison Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Ab- 
bas, in music for the viola da gamba 
and harpsichord. Mr. Abbas is first 
‘cellist of the Philharmonic. In the 
music of Ortiz, Ariosti, Hervelois, Mar- 
teau and Handel, both artists charming- 
ly costumed in the period of Louis XV, 
were enthusiastically applauded for their 
superb interpretations. 
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Adolfo Betti Returns from Italy 

Adolfo Betti returned to New York on 
Nov. 1, after spending the summer at his 
home in Italy at Bagni di Lucca, where 
several of his pupils worked with him 
during the summer. Among them was 
Erna Valasek, the gifted young violinist, 
who made his New York debut at Town 
Hall last spring. Mr. Betti will devote 
his time here this winter to teaching and 
coaching as in recent seasons. 


La-Forge Berumen Groups Appear 

The La Forge Spanish Trio, consisting 
of Emma Otero, coloratura soprano; Man- 
lio Ovidio, baritone, and Gerald Mirate, 
pianist, gave a recital at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., on Oct. 28, be- 
fore a capacity audience. Miss Otero and 
Mr. Ovidio were heard in solos and duets 
and Mr. Mirate played two groups of 
solos as well as the accompaniments. All 
three artists were obliged by the capacity 
audience to add encores. 

Elizabeth Haynes, pianist, pupil of 
Ernesto Berumen, has been engaged for 
the faculty of St. Mary’s Episcopal School 
at Peekskill, N. Y. 

Stojowski Re-opens New York Studios 

Sigismond Stojowski, pianist, composer 
and teacher, has returned from giving a 
series of recitals in South America during 
August and September. This tour was 
preceded by a summer Master Class at 
Mills College, Cal., where he also gave 
two solo recitals and one with the Pro- 
Arte String Quartet. Mr. Stjowski an- 
nounces the re-opening of his New York 
studios on Nov. 1. Two scholarships are 
offered. 








Boepple Resumes Activities as 

Conductor of Chorus 

Paul Boepple of the New Music School 
and Dalcroze Institute is resuming re- 
hearsals of the chorus at the New Music 
School. He plans to work on two Bach 
cantatas to be performed later in the sea- 
son. 


Paul 


Faculty Members Give Concert at 
New York College of Music 

An evening of chamber music was given 

at the New York College of Music on the 

evening of Oct. 6, by Aurelio Giorni, piano; 

Hans Letz, and Marshall Moss, violins: 

David Peterson, viola, and William Ebann, 
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Teachers Acclaim Study-Vacation Plan 





Hans Barth, Pianist (at Right Seated), and Bristow Hardin (Left), Who Sponsored Study- 
Vacation Classes, with a Group of Mr. Barth's Student-Teachers 


ORFOLK, VA., Nov. 5.—Hans 
Barth, concert pianist, conducted 
classes at Virginia Beach the past sum- 
mer and gave a series of lecture-recitals. 
Teachers from Virginia and neighbor- 
ing states attended the session, which is 


sponsored by Bristow Hardin and in 
which Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, 
president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and many persons belong- 
ing to local and national musical so- 
cieties are interested. 
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‘cello. The program included Brahms’s 
Sonata in A for Violin and Piano; a Fan- 
tasia Sonata in A Minor for Piano by Mr. 
Giorni, still in manuscript, and Schumann’s 
E Flat Piano Quintet. 

Lund Pupil Sings in Aeolian Hall 

Frances Cleveland, soprano, pupil of 
Charlotte Lund, gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 4. Miss 
Cleveland won approval in arias from 
Hérodiade and Manon Lescaut, and songs 
by Pierné, Georges, Franz, Brahms, Schu- 
bert, Strauss, Bantock, Sinding, Hageman 
and Strickland. 





Mount Saint Vincent Dramatic Group 
Gives Play 


James M. Barrie’s play Quality Street 
was produced with marked success on Oct. 
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10 in Cardinal Hays Auditorium before 
the guests of students and the sister guests 
of the International Federation of Catho- 
lic Alumnae by the dramatic society of 
the College of Mount Saint Vincent. An 
active program under the direction of Ger- 
trude Walsh has been planned for the first 
semester of the college year. On Catholic 
College Day inaugurated on Oct. 6, the 
senior chapter of the dramatic society 
presented several one act plays. 








CHICAGO STUDIOS 





Esther Curtis Ament, contralto, an 
artist-pupil of Ellen Kinsman Mann, has 
been engaged as soloist by the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, at Oak Park. Among 
other Mann pupils holding important 
church positions are Kathleen March 
Strain, contralto, at the First Methodist 
Church, and Richard Mann, at the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Harvey, Ill. 
Mrs. Mann recently appeared as guest 
conductor in St. Francis, Kan., of a chorus 
of fifty pupils of Helen Reinsch, herself a 
pupil of Mrs. Mann. Leone Kruse is giv- 
ing a series of classes in stage technique 
in the Mann Studios. Virginia Whitman 
and Mary Evans, sopranos, Kathleen 
Strain and Esther Ament, contralto, were 
heard at the Century of Progress during 
the summer. 


Leonid Kreutzer Appointed Visiting 
Lecturer at New Jersey College 
New Brunswick, N. J., Nov. 5.— 

The appointment of Leonid Kreutzer, 

former professor of piano at the State 

Academy of Music in Berlin, to the 

faculty of New Jersey College for 

Women, has been announced by Dean 

Margaret T. Corwin. Professor Kreut- 

zer was appointed Visiting Lecturer in 

Music. 

He will teach advanced piano classes, 
have a series of ten classes in advanced 
piano playing with open enrollment and 
will accept a limited number of pupils 
from outside the college for individual 
instruction. 





The city of Halle, Germany, is plan- 
ning a festival in honor of the 250th 
anniversary of the birth of Handel in 
that city on Feb. 23, 1685. 


BALTIMORE HEARS 
INITIAL RECITALS 


Ensembles and Violinist Draw 
Crowds—Civic Opera Gives 
La Favorita 


BattirmoreE, Nov. 5.—The first of the 
series of concerts sponsored by the 
Bach Club, on Oct. 24, brought an en- 
semble program by the Compinsky Trio. 
The interpretations of works by Rach- 
maninoff, Ravel, Brahms and Bach built 
the program to a high artistic stature. 
The large audience applauded with de- 
light. The Bach Club management an- 
nounces that a series of five Wednesday 
evening programs will be given at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art at which the 
Bach Club Ensemble, all local artists, 
will present unfamiliar woodwind and 
string compositions. 

Huberman in Recital 

The opening recital of the Friday 
afternoon series at the Peabody, on 
Oct. 26, presenting Bronislaw Huber- 
man, violinist, with Siegfried Schultze, 
pianist, gave the large group of sub 
scribers and the students of the Pea- 
body Conservatory opportunity for 
valuing highly skilled violinistic dis- 
play. Mr. Schultze added to the musical 
effectiveness of the interpretations. The 
increased public response and demand 
for subscriptions to this series is en- 
couraging. 

The Baltimore Civic Opera, Eugene 
Martinet director, gave its first bill, 
La Favorita, on Oct. 22 with a cast 
of local singers at Lehman Hall. Rob- 
ert Jachens, John Englar, Adrian Ross 
and Herbert Newcomb, Marion Gil 
bert, Clarabel Hall Johnston and others 
formed the cast. 

Under the direction of John Elter- 
mann the Junger Mannerchor gave its 
first concert of the season at Lehman 
Hall on Oct. 18. Vivienne Cordero 
Friz, violinist and Audrey Cordero 
Plitt, accompanist, participated. 

Franz C. BorNSCHEIN 





‘Alexander Kipnis will sing the title 
role in the forthcoming production of 
Boris Godounoff in Barcelona. 
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Kreisler Gives Two Concerts— 
Ballet and Recitals 
Mark New Events 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 5.—Fritz Kreis- 
ler’s opening concert was given in the 
newly redecorated Auditorium on Oct. 
23. The first of the Behymer events, it 
was a gala occasion with enthusiasm 
for the violinist running high. The 
program was a typical Kreisler one, be- 
ginning with Handel’s Sonata in A and 
Bach’s Partita in B Minor for violin 
alone, followed by Mozart’s Concerto 
No. 3 in G, Suite from the music to 
Much Ado About Nothing by Korn- 
gold and Kreisler arrangements of 
numbers by Dvorak and de Falla. Carl 
Lamson played superb accompaniments. 
A second Kreisler concert on the fol- 
lowing Saturday afternoon attracted a 
large audience, on which occasion the 
program included Franck’s Sonata in 
A, Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in D and a 
concluding group of shorter numbers. 

The first program in Merle Armi- 
tage’s major series was given by Sigrid 
Onegin on Oct. 25 at the Auditorium. 
Mme. Onegin gave practically the en- 
tire program in German. There were 
five songs by Schubert, a group of 
Folk-songs, and an aria from Verdi's 
Lady Macbeth. The singer’s infectious 
personality gained her much applause. 


Ballets Tend to Modernism 


The Oukrainsky Ballet was presented 
in an Auditorium concert by Armitage 
and James V. Petrie on Oct. 24, at- 
tracting a good-sized audienie. The bal- 
let master has surrounded himself with 
a large group of capable dancers who 
achieved many artistic effects in a one- 
act comedy, La féte 4 Robinson, music 
by Gabriel Grovelez. Solo dances were 
performed by Edris Milar, Willette AlI- 
len, Robert Bell, Netha Blaire and 
Allen Cooke. Mr. Oukrainsky is at 
present located in Hollywood where he 
is conducting classes. 

The first of the monthly ballets an- 
nounced by Lester Horton in Shrine 
Auditorium, was given on Oct. 26. The 
group is searching for a definite pur- 
pose in works of modern tendeficies, and 
on this occasion revealed imagination 
and real feeling for the dance as an art 
medium. Three works performed were 
An American in Paris, Chinese Fantasy 
and Salome. The second in the series 
will be given on Nov. 30. 

Arnold Schénberg has taken up his 
residence in Hollywood. Aside from 
a proposed program by the Pro Musica, 
featuring his works, no plans have come 
to light for Schénberg concerts. 
Philharmonic Concerts Begin Nov. 15 

The Philharmonic concerts will open 
in the Auditorium on Nov. 15, Otto 
Klemperer conducting. Mr. Klemperer, 
accompanied by his wife, is expected 
to arrive in California on Nov. 10. 
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LOS ANGELES WELCOMES ACTIVE SEASON 


The committee is still progressing in its 
campaign for the needed sum of $125,- 
000, although the goal is not yet at- 
tained. The personnel of the orchestra 
will be practically the same as in previ- 
ous seasons with the exception of two 
first chair players, Alfred Brain and 
Vladimir Drucker, who go to Cleve- 
land. The Musicians’ Protection Union 
contributed a thousand dollars to the 
orchestral fund on condition that the 
orchestra’s board of directors meet the 
union stipulations. Details as to pro- 
grams and soloists await Mr. Klem- 
perer’s arrival. 

A new symphonic concert series 
known as the Metropolitan Symphony 
under the leadership of Leonard 
Walker, gave a program in Hollywood 
Bowl on Oct. 28. The organization is 
composed of eighty members and will 
play each Sunday in the Bowl as long 
as the weather and patronage permit. 
Alexander Kossloff was the soloist on 
this occasion, playing Grieg’s Piano 
Concerto in A Minor. 

The Hollywood Opera Reading Club, 
Leon Rains, director, presented Sme- 
tana’s Bartered Bride at the Hollywood 
Playhouse recently. The club meets 
monthly until May, and will give an 
opera each month with the assistance of 
soloists. 

Five operas will be performed this 
fall, the first on Nov. 3, The Bartered 
Bride, with Elisabeth Rethberg and 
Mario Chamlee in leading roles; Coq 
d’Or and The Secret of Suzanne, the 
last named with Doris Kenyon and 
Nelson Eddy as chief protagonists on 
Nov. 6, followed by Carmen and Manon. 

Hat D. CRatIn 





Orchestral Concerts 





(Continued from page 12) 
peat it himself in his appearances another 
year, A. 


Handel, by Way of Harty and Lange 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Hans Lange, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 4, afternoon: 


Water Music Suite............--. Handel-Harty 
Brigg Fait  ..ccccccccs te neseeeeeeeeeeees Delius 
Symphony No. 2 in E Filat............ Elgar 


Save for the Hamilton Harty arrange- 
ment of the Handel Walter Music this 
program was a repetition of that played at 
the orchestra’s midweek pair of concerts. 
But this Suite can be counted a consider- 
able item, when played as deftly and richly 
as it was on this occasion. Mr. Lange did 
altogether well by Handel, and, for that 
matter, by his arranger, whose name could 
scarcely have been a better one for the 
task. If there is anything this music is, it 
is hearty—as we may have need to remem- 
ber when confronted with the seductions 
of performances that would gild and per- 
fume the robust creations of one of the 
most masculine of composers. 

Happily, Mr. Lange neither gilded nor 
perfumed. He gave the opening Allegro, 
the Bourrée, the Hornpipe and the Finale 
their due in straightforward, manly utter- 
ance, and in the Air and the Andante he 
was able to catch and pass on that serene 
loveliness that was Handel’s, when he 
looked with a boundless faith into eternities 
remote from the soul-torturings of so much 
of the music that came after him. If there 
is a lost Atlantis, surely it is the land of 
the visions that went into this music— 
music that comes to us as from another 
world. 





Plays of Shakespeare with incidental 
music selected from compositions by 
Mozart, will shortly be given at the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées in Paris. 
The first will be As You Like It, which 
is already in rehearsal. 





New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 25) 
All-Schubert program 


An Frébliieg; Sieger’s Morgenilied: 
Abenained: Das Hirtemmadchen; Der Schmet- 
terhng. 

An dic Musik; Woeee der Webmat; Der 
ae Klirchen’s Lied; Der starmische 


Nabe | des Geliebten; Ime Haime; Wiegeniied; 

Die Stadt; Der Musensob= 

Wanderers Nachtied; Am Feierabend; 

Litanei auf das Fest aller Seelem; Gruppe aus 

dem Tartares. 

It was a pleasant, well-manipulated lyric 
voice that Julia Peters brought to her per- 
formance of Schubert Lieder before an 
attentive audience im ber secomd appear- 
ance of the season. She was at her best 
in the gentle, pianissimo somgs, such as the 
Litanei and the Wanderers Nachtlied, and 
in the light, dancing melodies of the type 
of Roselem (an encore) wherein her mezzo 
voce was apt and delightfully produced. A 
fine legato also was frequently im evidence 

Although the singer did mot always meet 
the dramatic demands imposed by such 
things as Die Stadt, amd Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus, she obviously conceived the in- 
tents and moods of the somgs im a most 
musicianly and imtelligent manner. She 
never was at a loss as to how to project 
a number, nor as to the atmosphere that 
should surround it. Mr. Gonvierre was an 
exemplary accompanist R 





Reea Massicorre, sopram CHARLES 
KING, pianist. Barbizon, Oct. 28 evening 
Vocal works m Italian, German, French, 
Spanish and English, amd piamo pieces by 
Romantic composers. 


Rost Raymoxn, pianist 
George, Brooklyn, Now. 2, evening. Bee- 
thoven Sonata, a growp of Chopim and 
works by Mozart, Brahms, Albeniz and 
Liszt. 


Hotel St 


Jeannerre Comomona, soprama. Walter 
Golde, accompanist. Barbizon, Nov. 4, 
afternoon. Aria from La Wally, songs in 
Italian and English and a group of Ger 
man Lieder 


Jeritza Sings fer Rubinstein Club 

The first concert of the Rubinstein Club's 
forty-eighth season was given im the 
Waldort-Astoria om the evening of Oct. 
31, the soloists beime Maria Jeritza, so- 
prano; William Martin, temor of the Paris 
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Opéra and Opéra-Comique, and Frank 
Davenport, baritone of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company. 

Mme. Jeritza sang songs in German, 
French and English, a group of pieces 
from operettas by Lehar, Kreisler, Kalman 
and Strauss and joined with Mr. Martin 
im scenes from Cavelleria Rusticana in all 
ot which she created a storm of enthu- 
siasm that necessitated numerous encores. 
Mr. Martin sang arias from Turandot and 
The Land of Smiles and with Mr. Daven- 
port, the duet from La Forza del Destino. 
Mr. Davenport contributed arias from 
L’Africaine and The Barber of Seville. 
The singing of both Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Davenport was highly appreciated. Arpad 
Sandor was the accompanist. 





Three Modern Composers Appear at 
New School Symposium 

George Antheil, Lahn Adomyan, and 
Fiona McCleary were the three com- 
posers who appeared in Henry Cowell’s 
composers’ symposium at the New School 
for Social Research, New York, on the 
evening of Oct. 3l.- Mr. Antheil read a 
paper on the problems and duties of con- 
temporary composition and played his 
Valse Profane and Airplane Sonata for 
piano. Mr. Adomyan discussed revolu- 
tionary music, with illustrations from his 
own works. With Louis Gralitzer, violin- 
ist, Miss McCleary played her violin sonata 
and spoke on creative music in England. 
Sigmund Spaeth Entertains ‘Children at 

Carnegie Hall 

As the fourth of the Saturday morning 
series of entertainments for young folks in 
Carnegie Hall, Sigmund Spaeth presented 
a program of unusual variety on Oct. 27. 
The music ranged from patriotic songs to 
songs of Schubert and to Mickey Mouse. 
There was also a film of Napoleon’s re- 
treat from Moscow with Tchaikovsky’s 
1812 Overture as accompaniment. Mr. 
Spaeth at the piano led the singing which 
ended with America. 
Lydia Hoffmann- Behrendt Gives Faculty 

Recital at Dalcroze Institute 

Lydia Hoffmann-Behrendt, pianist, who 
recently joined the faculty of the New 
Music School and Dalcroze Institute, gave 
a recital at the school on the evening of 
Oct. 24. Mme. Hoffmann-Behrendt’s pro- 
gram included works by Bach, Mozart and 
Schumann and a sonata by Roger Sessions. 
In all of these she won the approval of a 
large audience. 
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RECITALISTS HOLD SAN FRANCISCO STAGE 


Onegin, Don ~ Cossacks, Ramin 
Appear — TwoG & S 
Pieces Staged 
. San Francisco, Nov. 5.—Singers 
and dancers have held the solo stages 
of San Francisco during the past fort- 
night, and Gilbert and Sullivan and a 
ballet revue have opened theatres too 

long dark. 

Outstanding among the ranks of solo- 
ists was Sigrid Onegin, who opened 
Wilfred Davis’s concert series in the 
War Memorial Opera House. The re- 
cital was nothing short of magnificent 
in its interpretations of songs by Carl 
Loewe, Schubert, Verdi and folk songs 
in five tongues. Hermann Reutter played 
excellent accompaniments and a group 
of Brahms solos. 

Chief among the- lesser lights in the 
vocal field was Flossita Badger, so- 
prano member of the San Francisco 
Opera Co., in a concert intime in late 
October. A_ flexible and expressive 
voice of grateful timbre and a flair for 
putting her songs over with fine intelli- 
gence won her the favor of auditors. 
Miss Badger’s program was well chosen 
and included three songs based on Amer- 
ican folk tunes by Ernst Bacon, gems 
of musical Americana, with delightfully 
humorous texts. Their tithes were Lit- 
tle Mohee, Colorado Trail, and Put- 
nam’s Hill. 

Excellent readings of German lieder 
and French songs in costume were other 
offerings especially worthy of mention. 
Gladys Steele won generous applause 
for the artistry with which she played 
the accompaniments. 


Three Dance Recitals 


Anna Fabain was another soprano 
recitalist, a debutante who was at her 
best in Slav folk songs. Joseph Cizkov- 
sky was accompanist. The Don Cos- 
sacks gave two of their ever welcome 
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Passed Amay 


Dr. Theodore Baker 


Drespen, Nov. 1.—Dr. Theodore Baker, 
musicologist and for thirty-four years 
literary editor of G. Schirmer, Inc., the 
New York music publishers, died in a 
sanitarium here on Oct. 13. He had been 
ill for less than a month and his death is 
said to have been the result of his wife's 
death in September. 








Dr. Theodore Baker was born in New 
York, June 3, 1851. He was educated in 
his native city and in Boston, and at an 
early age was an organist in Concord, 
Mass. After one year in business, he 
moved to Olympia, Wash., in search of a 
musical career, but failing to find anything 
suitable, he went in 1874 to Leipzig, where 
he entered the university. In 1881, he 
graduated with the degree of Ph.D., his 
thesis being Concerning the Music of the 
North American Indian, based on re- 
searches made among the Seneca Indians 
in New York State in 1880, and further 
observations at the Indian Training School 
at Carlisle, Pa. This is said to have been 
the first scientific research made in the 
subject. MacDowell’s Indian Suite was 
suggested by this thesis. Dr. Baker re- 
mained in Germany until 1890, when he 
returned to America. In 1892, he became 
literary editor of G. Schirmer, Inc. Dur- 
ing his years in Germany and later in New 
York, he wrote indefatigably on musical 
subjects and translated numerous works, 
largely from the German. His Dictionary 
of Musical terms, first published in 1895, 
reached its twenty-third edition in 1930, 


concerts in the War Memorial Opera 
House on October 28 and 31. 

The dance recitalists were headed by 
Nini Theilade, prima ballerima for Max 
Reinhardt’s production of A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, who gave a diversi- 
fied solo program im Veterams’ Auii- 
torium under Peter D. Conley’s man- 
agement on October 26. Miss Theilade 
combines a skilled techmique with 2 
youthfulmess that is altogether charm- 
ing in a nineteen-year-old star. She 
has a good sense of theatre and proved 
mistress of a variety of damce styles. 

Benjamin Zemach gave a secomd 
dance recital at the Jewish Community 
Centre featuring solo and group damces 
based on religious themes, but projec- 
ted with modern dance idioms. His 
work was decidedly impressive 

Harriet Hocter starred im a dance 
revue at the Curran Theatre for four 
days, aided by Ramon and Rosita, a 
corps de ballet, Felix Knight temor and 
two orchestras. Miss Hocter was most 
impressive in her Raven, imspired by 
Poe’s poem. But the performamce as a 
whole was more a mowie howse stage 
presentation than a concert attraction 


String Quartet Program 


The San Francisco String Quartet 
played Beethoven and Smetama quartets 
for its sponsors at the home of Mrs. 
Marcus Koshland and confinmed the 
impression made at its debut a few 
weeks ago that Naoum Blinder, Ex- 
gene Heyes, Lajos Fenster amd Willem 
Dehe are giving us a chamber music 
group of high order. 

Gunther Ramin, organist at St. Thom- 
as Church, Leipzig, was presented im 
recital at the Exposition Auditorium by 
the Art Commission. The San Fran- 
cisco Municipal Chorus assisted om the 
program, contributing a Bach chorale 
and excerpts from the Brahms Requiem 
to a program featuring the orgam mumsic 
of Bach and Reger 


and is still a standard work. His Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Musiciams, pob- 
lished in 1900, was re-published with a 
supplement five years later. Its third edi- 
tion appeared in 1919. Among mportant 
works he translated were Richter’s Mammal 
of Harmony, Lamperti’s The Techmic of 
Bel Canto, and Jadassohn’s The Ground- 
work of the Leschetizky Method. Im addi- 
tion to these and other works, Dr. Baker 
translated an immense oumber of some 
poems for Schirmer publications, 2s weil 
as the libretto of Carmen 

In April, 1926, Dr. Baker retired from 
active service at Schirmer’s bot comtimeed 
to translate articles for The Musical Quor- 
terly from time to time. Shortly afiter bis 
retirement he moved to Germany om ac- 
count of his wife’s health and made his 
home in Leipzig until his death 





Carle Sedere 

Carlo Sodero, for twenty years first 
harpist in the Metropolitan Opera House 
orchestra, and brother of Cesare Sodero, 
conductor and composer, died suddenly at 
his Brooklyn home on the mormme of Now. 5 

Born in Naples forty-mime years ago, 
Mr. Sodero was the son of Framcesco 
Sodero, a noted harpist. He was givem 2 
scholarship at the Conservatory of San 
Pietro Maele in his native city when only 
seven years old and graduated at the age 
of fifteen, acting as harpist im am opera 
company shortly after 

Coming to America about thirty years 
ago, Mr. Sodero joined the orchestra of 
the Chicago Opera. He emtered the or- 
chestra of the Metropolitan m 1914. At the 
time of his death he was playing temporar- 
ily in the orchestra of The Great Waltz at 
the Centre Theatre 


Besides his brother, Mr. Sodero is sar- 


The Lyric Opera Comique, James V. 
Petrie’s light opera company from 
Hollywood, is giving The Mikado and 
Pimafore at the Curran Theatre with 
good vocal material. The male chorus 
is particularly excellent. Allan Rogers 
amd Dorothy Witmore star, but Myrtle 
Aber, the stellar mezzo, deserves the top 
listing for her resplendent voice. 

Elimor Marlo has been added to the 
list of artists engaged for the San Fran- 
cisco Opera season, and is slated for 
the roles of Suzuki in Madama Butter- 
fly amd Frederick in Mignon. 

Musical Artists of America presented 





SEATTLE RECITALS 
OPEN EARLY SEASON 


Don Cossack Chorus and Kreis- 
ler Heard—Music Clubs 
In Varied Programs 

Seattie, Nov. 5.—If the opening con- 
certs of visiting artists portend the sea- 
som ahead then Seattle will have reason 
to amticipate a successful musical year. 
The Dom Cossack Russian Chorus on 
the Cecelia Schultz concert course was 
the first major event and on Oct. 24 
this group of symphonic singers filled 
the civic auditorium. Fritz Kreisler, 
violimist, appearing under the auspices 





of the Ladies Musical Club, was heard . 


om Oct. 30. John Goss, baritone, was 
presented by Seattle Chapter, Pro 
Musica, on Oct. 29 assisted at the piano 
by Helem Louise Oles; Giinther Ramin, 
rgamist, played on Oct. 25 under the 
auspices of the German Societies of 
Seattle. 

Cheir Assists at Organ Recital 

X dedicatory organ program was 
givem by Walter Guernsey Reynolds on 
the mew Moler organ in the Bethany 
Presbyterian church, assisted by the 
choir umder the direction of Magnus 
Petersen and Sidney Jones, church or- 





wived by his wife and three daughters, 
Mrs. Fedora Lehman. Mrs. Adriana Bossi 
amd Norma Sodero. 


Mrs. George Lee Bready 

Menton, France, Nov. 1.—Mrs. George 
Lee Bready, one of the best-known Amer- 
ncam lecturers om grand opera, died here on 
Oct. 17, following an operation. She came 
to the Riviera in 1927, on account of her 
husband's health and after his death last 
year, continued her residence in Menton. 
For fifteen years previous to leaving Amer- 
ica, Mrs. Bready had lectured throughout 
the United States, illustrating her talks at 
the piamo. Soon after making her home 
here, Mrs. Bready established the Menton 
Opera Club which achieved great popular- 
ity especially im connection with produc- 
tioms at the Nice and Monte Carlo opera 
howses. Her career as a lecturer began 
by her telling the stories of the Niebelungen 
rimg to a group of children. 

Mirs. Bready’s maiden name was Fedora 
Fremch. She was the daughter of Ham- 
lmme Q. Fremch of New York and grand- 
daughter of Robert von der Launitz, the 
sculptor whose work is seen on many public 
buildings and monuments in the United 
States. She is survived by a sister, Mrs. 
Edward A. Wilson of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
amd two brothers, Hamline Q. French, Jr., 
of New York and Robert L. French of 
Florida. 





Carlo Nicosia 

Pemaperpura, Nov. 5.—Carlo Nicosia, 
formerly conductor with the Aborn Grand 
Opera Company and said to have been con- 
mected at ome time with both the Metro- 
politam and Manhattan companies, was 
found dead im his studio from a heart 
attack om Nov. 1. Mr. Nicosia was 
seventy-three years old. 


three programs in the Fairmount Hotel 
under the management of Mrs. H. M. 
Tipton. Chester Grady, tenor and Lin- 
coln Batchelder, pianist, gave the first 
program. Grace Borroughs, dancer of 
East Indian idioms, aided by native 
Indian instrumentalists, gave the second, 
and Marianne Mabee, soprano and Dor 
othy Pasmore, ’cellist, accompanied by 
Suzanne Pasmore, the third. 

Elwyn Calberg played his eleventh an- 
nual piano recital in the Communit) 
Playhouse on November 4, giving most 
satisfaction in numbers by Ravel and 
Rachmaninoff. Maryory M. FIsHeEr. 


TITER toute 


ganist. Harold Heermans began his 
monthly organ programs on Oct. 19 
playing Willan’s Introduction, Passa 
caglia and Fugue, at the Universit) 
Temple, and the Western Washington 
Chapter, American Guild of Organists 
in its first recital of the season, pre 
sented Esther Parker, Louise Merce: 
Schenken and Gordon Dixon. 

The programs at the Cornish Schoo! 
included the Meremblum String Quar 
tet, assisted by John Hopper, pianist, 
playing the Frank Quintet, F Minor, 
and Owen Davis’s Pulitzer prize play 
Icebound, presented by the Cornish 
Players. 


Active Season for Music Clubs 


Showing no abatement the music 
clubs of Seattle have launched into a 
most active season, the Ladies Musical 
Club presenting on its opening program 
Byrd Elyot, violinist, assisted by Mar 
garet. Anderson Bowen, soprano, and 
Helen Louise Oles, pianist, and offer- 
ing Goldmark’s Concerto in A Minor, 
as the principal work. Among other 
active organizations were the Seattle 
Musical Art Society, La Bohéme Music 


Club, Seattle Music Study Club, 
Thursday Music Club, Ladies Mu- 
sical Club Auxiliary and the Siunset 


Club presenting the .Meremblum String 
Quartet. Davip SCHEETz CRAIG 


MTT 


Otakar Zich 
PracuE, Nov. 1.—Otakar Zich, composer, 
musicologist and professor of esthetics at 
the University of Prague died recently 
Born in K6nigstadt, March 25, 1879, he 


was always interested in Czech music and 


made exhaustive studies in the subject 
Among his best known operas were The 
Guiltless, and a version of Moliére’s Les 
Précieuses Ridicules. He was at work on 
an opera dealing with Czech history at the 
time of his death. He was a champion of 
Smetana and wrote several works dealing 
with his compositions. 





Théo Ysaye 

Paris, Nov. 1.—Théo Ysaye, concert 
manager, and son of the eminent Belgian 
violinist, was killed last month in a motor 
cycle accident in Brittany while on tour 
with the violinist Jacques Thibaud. 

Francois Verhees 

Brussets, Nov. 1—Francois Verhees, 
former tenor of the Théatre-de la Monnaie. 
died last month at Dinant where he had 
lived since his retirement in 1897. He was 
one of the first singers to appear in France 
in the role of Walther in Die Meister 
singer. 





Mrs. John G. Becker 

Curicaco, Nov. 5.—Mrs. John G. Becke 
mother of Arthur C. Becker, dean of musi 
of DePaul University, died suddenly here 
on Oct. 27 while visiting her son and 
daughter. M.M 

John M. Fulton 

Exmsrorp, N. Y., Nov. 5.—John M. Ful 
ton, formerly soloist in Trinity Church 
New York, for more than twenty years 


and in Grace Church for seven, died here 


on Oct. 29, in his seventy-sixth year. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


alive in Tokyo, we saw a fine performance 
at the theatre especially designed to pro- 
duce only Noh dramas. This performance 
was not attended by a large crowd, but Noh 
jrama has never been popular. Only the 
intelligentsia are its faithful devotees. The 
audience, composed of refined and cultured 
iooking people, seemed to be more inter- 
ested in reading the text of the plays than 
n looking at the actors. The plays are 
ipparently exceedingly difficult to under- 
stand even for the Japanese. -I became 
hypnotized with the intense rhythm of the 
strange voice, the slow, studied walk of 
the actors, the dramatic expression of the 
masks, the clean precision of each gesture. 
There seems to be no fear at present that 
the Japanese will be allowed to forget the 
Noh, the Kabuki and the doll theatre. 


Original Meaning Lost 


We saw the ancient Bugaku dances 
which are presented once a year at the 
Meiji shrine: These dances are given to- 
day exactly as they came from China dur- 
ing the Bugaku period. The music is 
pure Chinese, extraordinarily beautiful and 
strange, and unlike any other music heard 
in Japan or China today. Always per- 
formed by four men, they are slow, solemn 
dances, done in costumes with long, heavy 
trains and great, wide sleeves. This wor- 
ship of the past, this clinging to old ideals, 
is at the same time the great strength and 
the great weakness of the Japanese stage 
today. So much of the original meaning 
of certain symbolism and gestures is now 
completely lost that only the empty form 
remains. It is indeed very decorative, but 
often incomprehensible. The following is 
a quotation from the English program note 
describing a very fine dance which we saw 
in the Kabuki theatre performed by Mit- 
sugoro Bando and his son Minoske: 

This play seemed to have meant 
much when it was written about 100 
years ago, but the meaning is now 
obliterated. Two fishermen appear on 
the stage and make an attractive 
dance. In the course of the dancing, 
the good and evil geniuses come down 
from the sky, and the fishermen be- 
come possessed by them. 

It seems quite natural that the youth of 
Japan, brought up in the very modern 
cities of Tokyo and Asaka, should desire 
some new form of theatre and dance which 
would express their age. Great as is the 
ancient Japanese theatre it has reached the 
climax of its perfection. The fantastic 


- demons of Kabuki and the unreal onagatas 


are now interesting mainly as fascinating 
museum pieces. which should by all means 
be kept on exhibit. 


Looking West from the East 


Japan now takes her entire modern cul- 
ture from the West. Except for the dar- 
ing exaggeration of our skyscraper archi- 
tecture, Osaka looks very much like Chi- 
cago. Without the speed and intensity 
which make New York and Chicago so 
dazzingly brilliant, without the soul which 
makes our jazz enticing, Tokyo buzzes 
with American commercialism and with 
American movies. Tokyo now has a Eu- 
ropean orchestra of Japanese men looking 
sity chic in their tailcoats and playing the 
best European music extremely well and 
correctly, but again without inner under- 
standing. The old East is practically gone. 
Japan stands on the threshold, her feet 
glued to her rich past, but her desires and 
ambitions all soaring toward industrial and 
commercial success. The rare poetry of 
old Japan is disappearing, and she has not 
yet understood the innate beauty and 
grandeur of our strident civilization. 

The Imperial Theatre was the great 
hope for a modern Japanese theatre. It 
preserved the work of the nast. but at the 
ame time proceeded logically into the fu- 
ture. Unfortunately the Imperial Theatre 
vas a financial failure with the coming of 
industrial depression and now we can only 
hope that American movies. iazz and re- 
vues will not completely destroy the great 
theatrical artistry of the Japanese people. 
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The Dances of Japan Seen by an Occidental 





Ruth Page (Left), 


Kabuki-Za (Japanese Theatre), 


America and Europe now take the mod- 
ern dance so much as.a matter of course 
that it semed strange to arrive in a coun- 
try which had seen so little that could be 
called modern dancing. For any European 


_ dancer to appear in Japan is a unique ex- 


perience, however. The Japanese handle 
publicity in a most expert way. Per- 
formers are photographed throughout the 
day and also during the performances. 
Kreutzberg and I found photographs of 
ourselves enlarged to life-size in the en- 
trance of Tokyo’s largest dry goods store. 
In our honor the top floor of the store 
was entirely devoted to an exhibition of 
enormous dance photographs from all over 
the world. It was great fun after our 
concerts to have the dance fans come 
backstage and bring us the pictures which 
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PORTLAND CONCERTS 


Chorus of Twenty-Six Aided by 
Federal Project—Bach 
Oratorio Planned 


PorTLAND, MeE., Nov. 5.—Sunday af- 
ternoon concerts in the City Hall Audi- 
torium by the FERA chorus and or- 
chestra are proving an attractive fea- 
ture of Portland musical activities. 
Will V. Bradley is state supervisor of 
the federal music and recreation project. 
Howard R. Stevens conducts a chorus 
of twenty-six voices and Allister H. 
Grant directs the orchestra of thirty. 
Wilfrid Tremblay is soloist at the Kotz- 
schmar Memorial organ. Future plans 
for the FERA musicians include the 
presentation of the Bach Christmas Ora- 
torio on three successive Sunday af- 
ternoons during the holiday season. 

The Portland Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation is sponsoring a series of three 
concerts during the coming season to be 
given in Frye Hall by the following ar- 
tists: Nov. 26, Toscha Seidel; Jan. 14, 
Dalies Frantz, and March 25, Rose- 
marie Brancato. Sarah H. Scribner is 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of the concerts. Two special projects 
of the Rossini Club in addition to its 
regular fortnightly recitals will be the 
presentation on Nov. 15 of a musical 
pageant The Antique Shop. under the 
direction of Mrs. Alfred Brinkler and 
a series of performances of Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel and Gretel, on Dec. 28 
and 29, coached by Margaret H. Sum- 
ner. In the cast of Hansel and Gretel 


Author of the Accompanying Article, Harald Kreutzberg and Their 
Accompanist, Frederick Wilckens, Being Greeted by 
Whom They 


Kikugoro Ononye, a Dancer of the 
Met on Their Spring Tour of the Orient 


they had taken during the performance. 
They always gave us the pictures and had 
copies for themselves which they asked us 
to sign. 

Japan is not only photograph mad, it is 
also autograph mad. After autographing 
at the theatre until all hours of the night, 
we were stopped in the streets for more 
autographs or “sign” as they say. If the 
Japanese know no other English they al- 
ways seem to know the word “sign.” 

Before concerts in America one of the 
most tedious affairs is the light rehearsal 
which always takes about two hours. But 
in Tokyo so efficient are the electricians 
that such rehearsals are finished in half 
an hour. Both Kreutzberg and I felt that 
we had never enjoyed such splendid light 
effects as we had in the Tokyo Kaikan, 


BY FERA ORCHESTRA 


are Marcia Merrill, Beatrice McLellan 
Richards, Miss Sumner, Charlotte Gunn 
Roche and Roy C. Whitmore. 

Paul Melrose, conductor of the Fifth 
Infantry Band stationed at Fort Wil- 
liams near Portland, has assumed the 
duties of conductor of the Portland 
Rossini Club Chorus in place of Marion 
W. Theis, who is ill. Mr. Melrose has 
had wide experience as conductor of 
choral and orchestral groups and is an 
accomplished ‘cellist. The MacDowell 
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where we gave our first concerts. We 
changed our program every night, and in 
spite of language difficulties, which were 
tremendous, there were seldom any mis- 
takes made. 

When we came back after our tour in 
the provinces to give three farewell con- 
certs in Tokyo, we noticed a change in 
the audiences. At the first few perform- 
ances the audiences infinitely preferred our 
older and lighter dances. The Japanese 
are inclined to prefer light, colorful dances 
with much movement and beautiful cos- 
tumes. At the end of our engagement 
however they appreciated the more serious 
dances. Our audiences were composed 
mostly of the intelligentsia. We were told 
that the modern dance does not as yet ap- 
peal to the great masses. The same people 
came night after night to our concerts 
and we felt that there is a real modern 
dance public growing in Tokyo. The dance 
and music critics are extremely interested. 
They seem to remember more about 
dancers’ careers than the dancers them- 
selves do. They seize upon every little 
detail and write amazing biographies of 
the visiting European and American ar- 
tists. 

Unfortunately we did not see any modern 
Japanese dance recital, although we visited 
many schools and saw many photographs 
of what they are doing. Most of it 
seemed too greatly influenced by Europe 
and America. Among the schools we 
visited was the Eguchi School. Mr. and 
Mrs. Eguchi had been studying in the Wig- 
man School in Dresden. They and their 
pupils know most of the Wigman exercises 
and do them most correctly. However, 
the Wigman exercises do not seem to lend 
themselves to the Japanese body. Nor do 
the toe exercises of the ballet. 

It is possible, however, that the study 
of various European and American forms 
of the dance will help to free the young 
Japanese dancers. If they are not taught 
to imitate slavishly, these studies may help 
them to evolve modern forms of their own. 
They are now going through a _ phase 
which at first sight seems not too promis- 
ing, but which may contain the material 
that will eventually lead to new forms, and 
which, through international contacts, will 
really express modern Japan. 


Heer seein TULLE 


and Marston Clubs will meet this month 
for the first time. Combining with the 
Temple Choir of Manchester, N. H., the 
Portland Men’s Singing Club, Alfred 
Brinkler, conductor, will give concerts 
on Nov. 4 in Manchester and on Nov. 
13 in the City Hall Auditorium, Port- 
land. There will be performances by 
both the separate organizations and 
massed groups. A song recital by Bea- 
trice McLellan Richards, soprano, is 
scheduled for Nov. 9, Frances Donnell 
will be at the piano. 
TOAaELLS Jonse 





BROOKLYN APPLAUDS 


Tenor and Critic Assisted by 
La Forge Open Enjoyment 
of Music Series 


Brooxtyn. Nov. 5.—The first lec- 
ture-recital in the season’s Enjoyment 
of Music series under Brooklyn Insti- 
tute auspices, was given at the Academy 
of Music opera house on Oct. 23. 
Richard Crooks, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, appeared as soloist with 
Olin Downes, music critic of the New 
York Times, as commentator. 

For the opening program of his his- 
torical series, Mr. Downes illustrated 
the growth of song from classic aria to 
latter year lieder. Composers repre- 
sented were Handel, Schubert, Cor- 
nelius R. Strauss, Massenet and Doni- 
zetti. The speaker’s comments were, as 
usual, of an enlightening nature. Mr. 
Crooks’ vocal interpretations proved a 


TI EEE 


CROOKS AND DOWNES 


joy, both in respect to quality of voice 
and explicitness of textual delivery. 
Frank La Forge, at the piano, provided 
accompaniments of exceptional musical 
discernment. The audience was large 
and insistent in its demand for added 
numbers. The recital was officially in- 
troduced for the Institute by George H. 
Gartlan, director of music of the Board 
of Education of the City of New York. 
Arion Trio Appears 

The Morning Choral, Herbert Stave- 
ly Sammond, conductor, presented a 
musicale at the Towers Hotel on the 
forenoon of Oct. 26, assisted by Mary 
Thompson, soprano, and the Arion 
Trio, composed of Florence Chalmers, 
‘cello; Dorothea Hortion, violin, and 
Marion Bannerman, harp. The pro- 
gram was pleasingly diversified. Mrs. 
Harry C. Schroeder, president of the 
society, made an address of welcome. 

Feitrx Deyo 
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Production, Favorably Received, 
Marks Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Reyer’s Work—Hephzibah 
Menuhin Acclaimed in Debut 
with Her Brother—Wolff New 
Head of Pasdeloup Forces— 
Paray Added to Opéra’s Con- 
ducting Staff—Many Recital- 
ists Win Favor 

By Grcpert CHASE 


ARIS, Nov. 1.—For the first re- 
Priva of the season at the Paris 

Opéra, M. Jacques Rouché chose 
Ernest Reyer’s four-act opera Sigurd, 
and the favorable reception accorded to 
the work indicated that it might be 
called upon to enjoy a new lease of life. 
The revival, which took place on Oct. 
17, marked the 300th performance of 
Sigurd at the Paris Opéra, and coin- 
cided (approximately) with the fiftieth 
anniversary of its production. The 
merit of having staged this notable ex- 
ample of French lyrical art for the first 
time does not, however, belong to Paris. 
but to Brussels, where it was mounted 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie in Janu- 
ary, 1884. Not until the following 
year, when the work had already been 
performed at Covent Garden and at 
Lyons, did the Paris Opéra open its 
doors to Sigurd. Although the work 
was accused of being merely second- 
hand Wagner, this did not prevent it 
from obtaining popular favor. 

As a matter of fact, those who ac- 
cused the composer of stealing Wag- 
ner’s thunder were mislead by Reyer’s 
choice of subject, while failing to rec- 
ognize the essentially Gallic and per- 
sonal inspiration of the music. The 
libretto deals with an episode from the 
Nibelungen (with the awakening of 
Brunhilda as its pivotal point) which 
Wagner has embodied in his Ring. To 
say that Reyer’s score is entirely free 
from Wagnerian influence would not 
be exact. Yet, considering that he was 
treating the same dramatic material, the 
extent to which Reyer has made the 
material his own and imparted to it a 
distinctly individual touch, is truly re- 
markable. 

Newcomer in Title Role 

Vocally, Sigurd calls for interpreters 
of heroic prowess, and as they are not 
plentiful in France, the task of choosing 
a cast was not easy. The title role was 
confided to a newcomer, Luccioni, a 
young Corsican tenor, who recently was 
graduated from the Paris Conservatoire 
and has since sung with considerable 
success. No doubt his prestige will be 
further increased by his performance in 
Sigurd, which provides an exacting test 
of his vocal capacity. His voice has 
the requisite volume, and a clear, ring- 
ing quality which stands out well above 
the instruments. These qualities earned 
him a personal success, in spite of cer- 
tain faults of phrasing and delivery 
which may be put down to inexperience. 

The leading feminine role, that of 
Brunhilda, was entrusted to Marjorie 
Lawrence, the Australian soprano of 
the Opéra. who has triumphed in vari- 
ous Waenerian roles here during the 
past few vears. Although not of 
heroic stature, physically. the beauty of 
her voice and the authority of her in- 
terpretation contributed to produce a 
hichly impressive effect. This singer is 
gifted with an opulent voice. notable for 
its purity and brilliancy. In the final 
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duo of the fourth act, both she and 
Luccioni were warmly acclaimed. The 
secondary feminine role, that of Hilda, 
a sort of foil to the heroic Valkyr, 
was appealingly impersonated by Milly 
Morére. 

To sing the part of Gunther, one of 
the outstanding members of the Opéra 
troupe, Martial Singher, was chosen. 
Although he is a fine actor and a singer 
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of good routine ability, Singher found 
the vocal demands of Reyer’s score 
somewhat beyond his powers. This does 
not mean that he did not cope with the 
role effectively, but there were signs of 
strain which showed that he was at- 
tempting to force his voice. Minor 
roles were taken by Huberty, Cabanel, 
and Jeanne Montfort. 

The veteran conductor Francois 
Ruhlmann guided the orchestra and the 
singers through Reyer’s admirable score 
with his habitual authority and sensi- 
tive feeling for detail. Screen projec- 
tions, which are now, very happily, a 
familiar device in productions at the 
Opéra, were very effectively employed 
in the staging of Sigurd, notably in the 
scene when the hero penetrates the wall 
of flame to arouse the slumbering 
Valkyr. In this scene, as also in the 
third act (the wedding festivities), 
there were effective choreographic epi- 
sodes arranged by Aveline. 


New Works and More Revivals 


Another revival at the Opéra, that of 
Vincent d’Indy’s two-act lyric drama, 
L’Etranger, was scheduled to take place 
on Oct. 22, but owing to the indisposi- 
tion of one of principal singers, Ger- 
maine Lubin, the performance had to be 
postponed. Other works which M. 
Rouché has announced his intention of 
reviving this season include Gluck’s 
Armide, Mozart’s Magic Flute, Mas- 
senet’s Grisélidis, Ravel’s L’Enfant et 
les Sortiléges, Roussel’s Padmavati, Mil- 
haud’s Salade, Reyer’s Salammbé, and 
Puccini’s Turandot. 

Three new operas are also on the list 
for production: Le Marchand de Ve- 
nise, lyric comedy after Shakespeare. 
text by Miguel Zamacdis, music bv 
Reynaldo Hahn: Oedipe. lyric tragedy, 
text by Edmond Fleg. music by Georges 
Enesco. and La Samaritaine. lyric 
drama by Edmond Rostand. music by 
Max d’Ollone. Likewise scheduled for 


production are ballets by Gabriel Pierné, 
Déodat de Sevérac, Georges Migot, 
Guy Ropartz, Adolphe Borchard, Ros- 
enthal, Szymanowski, M. S. Rousseau 
and Jaques Ibert. 

Among notable early-season events at 
the Opéra must be mentioned the ap- 
pearances of Ninon Vallin in Faust and 
La Damnation de Faust, which were 
the occasion of fresh triumphs for the 
noted soprano. The prestige of this 
singer is incomparable in France, and 
whenever she appears it means a sold- 
out house. 

The Opéra has made a noteworthy 
addition to its conducting staff by en- 
gaging the services of Paul Paray, con- 
ductor of the Colonne Orchestra and of 
the Monte-Carlo Concerts. Paray has 
been doing admirable work with the 
Colonne Orchestra since he took over 
control of this organization from Ga- 
briel Pierné some time ago, and the 
present enlargement of the scope of his 
musical activities in the French capital 
will be welcomed by his many admir- 
ers. Paray made his début at the Opéra 
on Oct. 24, conducting a performance 
of Siegfried, with Lauritz Melchior in 
the title role. 


Wolff Heads Pasdeloup Forces 


As regards the concert world, there 
has been more or less the usual amount 
of activity since the season began on 
Oct. 6. In spite of adverse circum- 
stances, all six of the capital’s symphony 
orchestras are bravely facing the new 
season, and as they lined up for the 
start, one important change in leader- 
ship was to be noted. Albert Wolff. 
who from 1928 up to the end of last 
season was conductor of the Lamou- 
reux Orchestra. is now at the head of 
the Pasdeloup Orchestra (of which he 
was associate conductor, with Rhené- 
Baton, from 1925 to 1928). This step 
marks the culmination of the rift be- 
tween M. Wolff and Lamoureux forces, 
of which there was much talk in mu- 
sical circles last season. As the Pasde- 
loup Orchestra has been without a regu- 
lar leader for some time, the opportu- 
nity to secure the service of so popu- 
lar and energetic a conductor as M. 
Wolff was doubtless very welcome. 
Under his leadership the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra has deserted the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées and now gives its con- 
certs in the less elegant but more cen- 
trally located Opéra-Comique. 


Noted Conductors Guests 


Faced, in its turn, with a crisis in 
leadership, the Lamoureux Orchestra is 
calling upon various conductors to see 
it through the season, beginning with 
the Portuguese conductor, Pedro de 
Freitas-Branco, who has been active 
for some years in the French capital. 
where his work has attracted very 
favorable notice. Pierre Monteux con- 
tinues to assume control of the Paris 
Symphony, and will conduct the greater 
part of its concerts this season. Sev- 
eral guest conductors. however. will ap- 
pear from time during the course of 
the season. These include Bruno Wal- 
ter, Georgesco, Hermann Scherchen 
(who will conduct a Bach Festival), 
George Szell and Willem Mengelberg. 
Soloists announced to appear include 
Marian Anderson. Brailowskv, Horo- 
witz, Huberman, Francois Lang, Yves 
Nat, Pistor, Poulenc. Stravinsky (fa- 
ther and son), Schipa. Georges Thill. 
Richard Tauber and Jan Kiépura. Toti 
dal Monte, Lotte Schéne and Gregor 
Piatigorsky have already appeared with 


conspicuous success (the last-mentioned 
gave a transcendental performance in 
Strauss’s Don Quixote). 


Hephzibah Menuhin Debut Hailed 


The first outstanding concert of the 
season was that given by Yehudi and 
Hephzibah Menuhin at the Salle Ra 
meau (formerly the Salle Pleyel) on 
Oct. 13. This marked the first public 
concert appearance of the young pia: 
ist, and also provided an occasion fo: 
the public to demonstrate their enthu 
siastic admiration for the artistry of 
brother and sister. Sonatas by Mozart, 
Schumann and Beethoven composed the 
program, which was interpreted with 
superb musicianship. 

Among the artists heard here during 
October, either as soloists with the or 
chestras, or in recital, may be men 
tioned Andre Baugé, Yvonne Astruc, 
Jacques Thibaud, Magda Tagliafero, 
Lauritz Melchior, Serge Prokofieff 
(whose Chant Symphonique for or- 
chestra was given its first local per- 
formance by the Pasdeloup Orchestra 
on Oct. 13), Erica Morini, the Ameri 
can duettists Eleanor Steele and Hall 
Clovis, Nathan Milstein, Charles and 
Magdalene Panzera, Boris Golschmann, 
Zino Francescatti, Borowsky. Brailow- 
sky, and Arthur Rubinstein. The Vienna 
Sangerknaben in a concert at the Salle 
Gaveau, repeated their success of the 
previous season. The Westminster 
Choir, conducted by Dr. John Finley 
Williamson, gave a notable concert at 
the Salle Rameau on Oct. 24. under the 
patronage of the American Ambassador, 
making a highly favorable impression 





New Tuthill Work to Receive Several 
Performances This Season 


Bethlehem, a Pastoral for orchestra 
by Burnet Tuthill, whose Fantas\ 
Sonata for piano and clarinet was 
played recently at the Berkshire Fes 
tival of Chamber Music, is scheduled 
for a number of performances during 
the season. Given for the first time 
under the composer’s direction at the 
National Music Camp last summer. the 
work was to be played by Dr. Howard 
Hanson in Rochester on Nov. 1, and 
will be heard at Milwaukee on Dec. 27 
in connection with the meeting of the 
Music Teachers National Association 

The Pastoral is dedicated to Eugene 
Goossens who will conduct it in Cin- 
cinnati during the season. It also will 
be heard in Dallas under Paul van 
Katwijk, and in Ann Arbor under Ear! 
V. Moore. 





American Woodwind Quintet Plans 
Southern Tour 


Assury Park, N. J., Nov. 5— 
The American Woodwind Ouintet 
Chester Barclay, Francis Collis, Bert- 
ram N. Haigh, William Sargeant. and 
James Dickie—plans a tour of the South 
this winter and will give two local pro- 
grams in the spring. Besides concerts. 
the ensemble expects to give demor- 
strations of individual instruments be 
fore student bodies of various schools 
and colleges. 





Lisa Roma Re-engaged for Mississippi 
Recital 


Hattriespurc, Miss., Nov. 5.—Lisa 
Roma, soprano, who appeared here last 
season under the auspices of the Missi 
sippi Woman’s College, has been et 
gaged for a return recital on Nov. 23 
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